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JOINT RESOLUTION FAVORING 
THE ESTABLISHMENT IN PALES- 
TINE OF A NATIONAL HOME 
FOR THE JEWISH PEOPLE 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that 
the United States of America favors the 
establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of Christian and all 
other non-Jewish communities in Pal- 
estine, and that the holy places and reli- 
gious buildings and sites in Palestine 
shall be adequately protected. 


(Public Number 73, 67th Congress ) 
Adopted June 30, 1922 
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ZIONIST AIMS 


Declaration Adopted by the Extraordinary Zionist Conference May 11, 1942 


1. American Zionists assembled in this Extraordinary 
Conference reaffirm their unequivocal devotion to the cause 
of democratic freedom and international justice to which 
the people of the United States, allied with the other United 
Nations, have dedicated themselves, and give expression to 
their faith in the ultimate victory of humanity and justice 
over lawlessness and brute force. 


2. This Conference offers a message of hope and en- 
couragement to their fellow Jews in the Ghettos and con- 
centration camps of Hitler-dominated Europe and prays 
that their hour of liberation may not be far distant. 


3. The Conference sends its warmest greetings to the 
Jewish Agency Executive in Jerusalem, to the Va’ad Leumi, 
and to the whole Yishuv in Palestine, and expresses its 
profound admiration for their steadfastness and achieve- 
ments in the face of peril and great difficulties. The Jewish 
men and women in field and factory, and the thousands of 
Jewish soldiers of Palestine in the Near East who have 
acquitted themselves with honor and distinction in Greece, 


Ethiopia, Syria, Libya and on other battlefields, have shown 
themselves worthy of their people and ready to assume the 
rights and responsibilities of nationhood. 


4. In our generation, and in particular in the course of 
the past twenty years, the Jewish people have awakened 
and transformed their ancient homeland; from 50,000 at 
the end of the last war their numbers have increased to 
more than 500,000. They have made the waste places to 
bear fruit and the desert to blossom. Their pioneering 
achievements in agriculture and in industry, embodying 
new patterns of cooperative endeavor, have written a not- 
able page in the history of colonization. 


5. In the new values thus created, their Arab neighbors 
in Palestine have shared. The Jewish people in its own work 
of national redemption welcomes the economic, agricultural 
and national development of the Arab peoples and states. 
The Conference reaffirms the stand previously adopted at 
Congresses of the World Zionist Organization, expressing 
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the readiness and the desire of the Jewish people for full 
cooperation with their Arab neighbors. 

6. The Conference calls for the fulfillment of the orig- 
inal purpose of the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate 
which “recognizing the historical connection of the Jewish 
people with Palestine” was to afford them the opportunity as 
stated by President Wilson, to found there a Jewish Com- 
monwealth. 

The Conference affirms its unalterable rejection of the 
White Paper of May 1939 and denies its moral or legal 
validity. The White Paper seeks to limit, and in fact to 
nullify, Jewish rights to immigration and settlement in 
Palestine, and, as stated by Mr. Winston Churchill in the 
House of Commons in May 1939, constitutes “a breach 
and repudiation of the Balfour Declaration.” The policy 
of the White Paper is cruel and indefensible in its denial 
of sanctuary to Jews fleeing from Nazi persecution; and at 
a time when Palestine has become a focal point in the war 
front of the United Nations, and Palestine Jewry must 
provide all available manpower for farm and factory and 
camp, it is in direct conflict with the interests of the allied 


war effort. 


7. In the struggle against the forces of aggression and 
tyranny, of which Jews were the earliest victims, and which 
now menace the Jewish National Home, recognition must 
be given to the right of the Jews of Palestine to play their 
full part in the war effort and in the defense of their country, 


THE ZIONIST 


ir IS easy enough to be critical of the Extraordinary 
Zionist Conference held in New York this May. 
At first glance one may question the utility of col- 
lecting delegates from all parts of the United States, 
concentrating them in one strategic spot and filling 
their ears with speeches for three days. American 
Jewry lacks neither conferences nor willing orators, 
and unless some objective is likely to be achieved, 
rationing is clearly indicated. One need merely glance 
at the monthly calendar of events among organized 
Jewish groups in the United States to realize that 
speakers, auditors, and banquet-halls need time out 
for meditation. 

Was the Zionist Conference worth while? The 
first impression of some of the 600 delegates, re- 
presenting all parties and factions within the Zionist 
movement, was one of disappointment. The gather- 
ing, augmented by visitors, was too large and un- 
wieldly for a frank, intimate discussion of Zionist 
problems; it seemed at some moments to threaten 
to descend to the dismal paradox of a small mass- 
meeting. Too many of the speakers contented them- 
selves merely with repetitions of Zionist platitudes 
which could be heard in one form or another at 
every meeting from coast to coast. Some major 
issues, which could have elicited real difference of 
opinion, were indicated rather than explicitly for- 
mulated. Not enough genuine delegate participation 
was made possible by the time allotments which, as 
usual, had to take into account considerations of 


party and personality prestige. 
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through a Jewish military force fighting under its own flag 
and under the high command of the United Nations. 


8. The Conference declares that the new world order 
that will follow victory, cannot be established on founda- 
tions of peace, justice and equality, unless the problem of 
Jewish homelessness is finally solved. 

The Conference urges that the gates of Palestine be 
opened; that the Jewish Agency be vested with control of 
immigration into Palestine and with the necessary authority 
for upbuilding the country, including the development of 
its unoccupied and uncultivated lands; and that Palestine be 
established as a Jewish Commonwealth integrated in the 
structure of the new democratic world. 

Then and only then will the age-old wrong to the Jewish 
people be righted. 





PROFESSOR MORDECAI M. KAPLAN 


The editors of the JEWISH FROTIER offer their 
cordial congratulations and sincere good wishes to 
Professor Mordecai M. Kaplan on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday. Professor Kaplan’s contribution to 
Jewish thought and the Reconstructionist movement 
in American Jewry which he inspired will be dis- 
cussed in one of the coming issues of the JEWISH 
FRONTIER. 


CONFERENCE 


Yet, despite its patent shortcomings, the Confer- 
ence justified the expenditure of time and energy 
which it involved. To begin with, it was the first 
general conference of Zionist leaders and groups since 
the outbreak of the war. The presence of Dr. Weiz- 
mann, and of Ben-Gurion, and several members of 
the Jewish Agency Executive as well as of leading 
European Zionists now in the United States, gave the 
Conference a more than local significance. Conse- 
quently, even though the balance of the Conference 
seemed at times unduly weighted in favor of set 
oratory rather than serious discussions, one was able 
to gauge the development of Zionist feeling and 
thought since the last World Zionist Congress in 
1939. It was possible to estimate the positions taken 
by the various Zionist organizations in regard to 
the crucial issues facing Zionism to-day, and so con- 
sider the question of “unity” not merely as an or- 
ganizational but as an ideological problem. Though 
it would be too much to say that the conference 
served to crystallize attitudes—as would have been 
the case at a Congress—it did indicate trends; it 
showed directions, even if the goal was not always 
plainly defined. Such a process of clarification, since 
it revealed where lay common meeting ground, and 
where were areas of cleavage, must be viewed as a 
positive achievement of the Conference, as without 
such clarification all talk of a Zionist Federation be- 
comes idle. 

The three chief problems which engaged the Con- 
ference were the political future of Palestine, the 
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Arab problem and the question of “unity” within 
Zionist groups. These questions, particularly the 
first two, were also naturally the ones around which 
the discussions of the last Zionist Congress revolved, 
and it is interesting to observe what changes, if any, 
have taken place since then. 

In 1939, the Congress met under the shock of 
the White Paper. The sharpest division of opinion 
existed as to the means by which the menace was to 
be met. Weizmann advocated, for the time being, 
a cautious policy of constructive work within the 
framework of the restrictions imposed by the gov- 
ernment. Ben-Gurion demanded a militant opposi- 
tion, including the full use of Alyah Beth as a politi- 
cal instrument. But the important thing to remember 
at this moment is that, whatever the shade of bel- 
ligerency or compromise advocated by the various 
groups, the discussion was predicated on the Jewish 
dependence on the Mandatory power. The appeal 
was to the conscience of Great Britain, to the courage 
of Great Britain, to the wisdom of Great Britain. 
To-day the situation has altered. The addresses of 
Ben-Gurion and Weizmann delivered at the Con- 
ference gave no such sense of rift as three years 
ago. The emphasis has changed. The Zionist case 
is no longer formulated as an essentially Anglo-Jew- 
ish relationship, but it has been brought before the 
bar of the democratic world as a whole. At the Con- 
ference Weizmann defined the Jewish problem as 
“a part of the statesmanship of to-morrow.” He 
urged that we bring to the notice of “the American, 
the British, and the Russian people, the decisive 
elements in our problem and their interplay with the 
problems of world-stabilization.” Nor was that the 
only time in his speech that he referred to America, 
England and Russia as a natural trinity with a stake 
in the future of Palestine. 

Emanuel Neumann was even more explicit. With- 
out mincing words, he pointed out that the Palestine 
Administration and British Government had been 
caught in their own coils of error, and that conse- 
quently, “the scene of action and struggle had been 
shifted from these parts to Washington where the 
threads of international policies were now converg- 
ing, and therefore America must become the battle- 
ground for political Zionism.” 

Such a change of orientation, stressed by other 
speakers as well, struck a note of optimism. At the 
Congress, disbanding as the War broke, one felt the 
heroism of despair. Three years later, with so much 
more lost, with nothing tangible save defeat, one was 
aware of a fresh hope. The fulfillment of Zionism 
was again in the horoscope of the free world in the 
making. That is why there was no talk of partition or 
“status quo,” and the Conference, in its united de- 
claration, was able to demand “that Palestine be es- 
tablished as a Jewish Commonwealth integrated in 
the structure of the new democratic world.” 

The discussion of the Arab problem revealed ¢vo 
dominant attitudes. One point of view—which could 
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probably be described as the majority point of view 
—was most clearly formulated by Ben-Gurion. In 
a powerful and stimulating address, the most meaty 
at the Conference, Ben-Gurion made two significant 
statements on Arab-Jewish relations. In regard to 
the rumor that the forcible transfer of Palestinian 
Arabs to other Arab lands was contemplated by some 
Zionist circles, he said: “Let us once and for all un- 
derstand that to enable Palestine to absorb all the 
Jews who may be expected to need a new home in 
the post-war period, there is no economic need for 
transfer whatever.” He went on to make clear that 
transfer is “a purely internal Arab problem in which 
we may help if asked by Arabs, but in which we 
neither can nor ought to take the initiative.” Such a 
forthright statement from Ben-Gurion, whose con- 
sistent refusal to whittle down Jewish rights in the 
face of Arab intransigeance is known to all Zionists, 
should serve to allay any unfounded suspicions on the 
score of Zionist “machinations” to “transfer” Arabs 
against their will, as other population transfers have 
been effected. 

However, Ben-Gurion also punctured the illusion 
that parley and discussion would soften the core of 
Arab resistance to Zionism. His plain words, “If 
Jewish immigration into Palestine depends on Arab 
consent, there will hardly be any Jewish immigration 
at all,” were followed by the even plainer conclusion 
that Jewish immigration to Palestine needs no con- 
sent—be it Arab, be it British. That is, of course, the 
crux of the difference between maximalist Zionists 
and those groups within the Zionist movement who 
believe that Arab-Jewish relations are fundamentally 
a matter of “education,” and that Jewish claims must 
take into account Arab prejudices and opposition. In 
its simplest form, this resolves itself into the difference 
between those who believe that Arab nationalists 
may finally reconcile themselves to accomplished 
political facts but will not of their own accord be 
persuaded by merely enlightening propaganda to 
withdraw from their opposition to a “Jewish Com- 
monwealth” and consequently Jewish immigration, 
and those who dream of an Arab-Jewish rapproche- 
ment on the basis of systematic attempts at mutual 
appreciation. Dr. Weizmann, commenting on the 
demand for Arab-Jewish negotiations, asked per- 
tinently that the Executive be given an “address”. 
Where are the Arab spokesmen who are prepared 
to negotiate? 


Mrs. Jacobs of Hadassah, in her discussion of Arab- 
Jewish relations, stressed the need for study of the 
complex Arab-Jewish problem. This is a conclusion 
with which no one could cavil. Though Mrs. Jacobs 
committed Hadassah to no official program, it is well- 
known that some circles in that organization incline 
toward the Brith Shalom position of Dr. Magnes and 
that without following him in his almost complete 
renunciation of Zionist political claims, these ele- 
ments feel that harmonious Arab-Jewish relations are 
a major pre-requisite of Zionist policy. This again is 
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a thesis which no one would dispute. The only ques- 
tions at issue are how this harmony can be attained, 
and to what extent may the essence of Zionism be 
sacrificed to this harmony. Good will is eminently 
desirable, but not if it is procured at the expense of 
the objective for whose sake the good will is sought. 
Hadassah, for instance, was the first Zionist group to 
demand the striking out of the clause in the Jewish 
National Fund lease requiring the use of Jewish labor, 
when it built its hospital on Mount Scopus. To those 
who believe that Jewish labor is a cardinal principle 
of Zionism in action, such a demand seems more 
like an abdication than a constructive step forward. 
In relation to the Arab problem, unmistakable 
“minimalist” tendencies may be perceived in certain 
Hadassah circles. How general or deep-rooted those 
tendencies are among Hadassah’s large, disciplined 
membership, it is premature to say. 


The third important issue—that of a Zionist Fed- 
eration—was introduced by Hayim Fineman in the 
name of the Poale Zion. The plan for an American 
Zionist Federation calls for the union of all American 
Zionist groups within one organizational framework 
for the purpose of co-ordinating political, public re- 
lations and other activities. The autonomy of each 
constituent group would be maintained, but common 
action could be taken on all questions which affect 
Zionism as a whole. As the Conference, however, 
lacked legislative power, the question was referred 
to the American Emergency Committee for con- 
sideration. 

Though the delegates at the Conference, irres- 
pective of group affiliations, showed a responsible 
awareness of the need for a united Zionist front at 
this critical time, the leadership of the various groups 
was less enthusiastic. With the exception of the 
Poale Zion, no party definitely committed itself on 
the question. The General Zionists seemed lukewarm. 
Judging from the editorial in the May 15th issue of 
the New Palestine which says of the Federative pro- 
posal, “This would undoubtedly contribute to unity 
in action, but it is hard to overhaul a machine while 
it is in motion;” and “it is particularly hard to do so 
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when it must be geared to a rapidly accelerating speed, 
as must the Zionist machine at the present time,” 
one must assume that no immediate sponsorship of 
the plan is to be anticipated on their part. Nor does 
Hadassah appear to champion the proposal. Hadas- 
sah fears that its large membership will be inade- 
quately represented within a Federation, unless the 
methods of representation are altered from those at 
present determining the representation at the World 
Zionist Congress. Mizrachi on the other hand, with 
its small membership, fears that it will be majorized 
by “non-religious” Zionist groups. At the Conference, 
the Mizrachi displayed a singularly. secular zeal in 
defense of their unsecular identity. This leaves the 
Labor Zionists in their original role of chief advocate 
of a Zionist Federation. 


It is to be hoped that further consideration will 
make the Federation proposal more enticing to other 
Zionist parties than at present appears to be the case. 
The Declaration, issued by all parties jointly, reveals 
no conflict on the major issue. This does not mean 
that there are no serious ideological differences, as 
well as various shadings and gradations of opinion 
which often cut across party lines. But in a time of 
crisis like the present, when the objective is para- 
mount, disagreement as to the means, no matter how 
sharp, must be viewed as subsidiary. That is true of 
the anti-fascist front, where the common objective, the 
destruction of Hitler, has made allies of divers ele- 
ments. This should certainly be true of the Zionist 
front. According to the Declaration, all groups sub- 
scribe to the establishment of a Jewish Common- 
wealth. Difference as to means can be considered as 
irreconcilable only when the means begins to appear 
as an end in itself, perhaps even overshadowing the 
original purpose. Unless such a situation exists in 
American Zionism, there is no valid argument against 
a Federation. The basis for an understanding exists. 
Questions of organization and party politics are trivial 
in comparison. We trust that one immediate result 
of the Zionist Conference will be to set before the 
country as a whole the need for planned common ac- 
tion for the common goal. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR ZIONISM 


by Dr. CHAIM WEIZMANN 
Address delivered at Extraordinary Zionist Conference 


I HAVE not been speaking very much or very often 
during this world calamity. It is difficult to discern 
the future, and whatever one has to say about the 
present can be painted only in somber colors. I have 
no glad tidings to bring, neither have I sensational 
revelations to make. Like all of you, I am a deeply 
wounded Jew. 

In a time of world-wide calamity, it may seem 
strange to an outsider to focus the attention on one 


group, and to allot to this group a special crown of 
martyrdom, but I believe the only justification for 
doing it, and which is partly the justification of this 
assembly, lies in the fact that our tragedy is, both in 
quality and quantity, different from that of the world 
around us. We have been the first who have been 
chosen as a target for attack by the evil forces 
which have now hurled themselves upon the world 
and its civilization. On us war has been declared since 
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1933. The others have become victims of the attack 
several years later. The number of passive casualties 
through torment, starvation and enslavement, over- 
exploitation, and mere simple brutal killing, the num- 
ber of such casualties amongst the Jews, apart from 
active casualties, losses in the war by Jewish soldiers, 
sailors and airmen, is today in a proportion exceeding 
the casualties of any other nation. A cold, statistical 
calculation reveals the cruel fact that probably about 
25 percent of the Jews of Eastern and Southeastern 
Europe will be, to use the modern term, “liquidated.” 
Twenty-five percent! And possibly their lot, the lot of 
those who will go and are going, is more merciful 
than that of the 75 percent who have still to face the 
tragedy, until the evil forces have been conquered. 

Another distinction which differentiates us from 
the other peoples, is the future. Today there are 
about nine to ten million people, Czechs, Poles, 
Dutch, Belgians, French and Jews uprooted and re- 
moved from the countries where they were leading a 
normal life. Victory will open up an enormous prob- 
lem of bringing these people back to the countries 
from which they have been forcibly wrenched and 
removed, but the Czechs, Poles, French, Belgian, 
Dutch, however difficult their problem may be in the 
future, will probably present to the world a compara- 
tively simple problem for their reintegration. Their 
geographical position can be determined. The piece 
of land on which a Polish peasant dwelt and labored 
can be, after the wreckage has been removed, redis- 
covered, and he will find his way back. Not so with 
the Jews. 

We are known to be an urban people, dwellers 
in small twonlets, not fixed on the land of Poland 
or Czechoslovakia or Belgium, or whatever country 
it may be. These towns and townlets have been 
swept away. The business which gave a livelihood 
to masses of Jews has been either destroyed or 
taken away or handed over to the various Quislings 
whom Hitler and his minions have put in the place 
and stead of the rightful owners. And in the usual 
semi-fraudulent fashion with which Nazidom pro- 
ceeds, this robbery which has been committed on 
the Jews has been given a sort of semi-legal appear- 
ance. After the Jew had been forcibly deprived of 
his property, he had to sign a legal document, some 
sort of money has changed hands, an owner has been 
put in the place of the rightful owner. This owner in 
the course of these years has acquired a real sense of 
property. He will not be removed easily. And either 
the rightful owner cannot be found or his property 
doesn’t exist legally. And it is therefore no exaggera- 
tion to say that when military victory has been 
achieved, the others may find, after a considerable 
amount of labor, a possibility to return to their places 
of origin, but many Jews will be left as a floating 
population between heaven and hell, not knowing 
where to turn. 
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How great this number will be it is difficult to 
determine, but I should say, if one should speak of two 
or three or even four million, it isn’t an exaggeration. 
Whither should they go, what is to happen to such a 
population? That question will demand not only the 
attention of the Jews—it will be primarily our respon- 
sibility—but those who will be responsible for the re- 
making and re-shaping of a better world, will have 
to pay serious attention to it. I should like to say, with- 
out being too formal, that the test whether all that 
is being said today about democracy and about the 
shape of better things to come, and about a worthier 
and better form of life, and about freedom from want, 
the test of that will be measured by the sympathy and 
understanding and imagination which the world will 
pay to our peculiar problem. 

I believe that part of this floating population will 
no doubt be absorbed in those countries of immigra- 
tion which are capable of receiving newcomers; but 
immigration only expands at a time of economic 
expansion of a country. If a country like this for- 
tunate republic, or Canada or Australia is on the 
upgrade, and expanding economically, it is likely 
to absorb newcomers more readily; but we must 
assume that after the war there will be a general 
lowering, at any rate for a time, of the economic pulse 
of the world. There has been so much destruction, so 
much blood-letting, that it will require a long time 
for recovery before the countries can enter upon a 
normal development. It is therefore not likely that 
the possibility for the absorption of people broken 
economically, tormented morally, will be large in the 
new world. There will be some, but it will not take 
care of such a quantity as I have mentioned before. 
And, therefore, I think the only outlet which will 
exist for these masses of Jews, simply by the method of 
exclusion, not to say anything else, will be Palestine. 
I say simply by method of exclusion. There are, of 
course, for you and for all of us, much weightier 
reasons for this hope and for this faith and this belief. 
And in that respect, I view with a certain amount of 
optimism, if one can speak of optimism in these bitter 
times, the possibility of a great Palestine being 
opened up to the Jews. The very weight of the 
tragedy and the lack of a rational solution, as in 
contradistinction to what it was 20 years or 22 years 
ago, when the Balfour Declaration was issued, in 
contradistinction to those days when we were pert- 
haps more favored by the world than we are now, 
for at that time the whole problem was theoretical, 
was in the eyes of the statesmen somewhat academic, 
impels to a solution. Furthermore, today Palestine, 
the Jewish effort in Palestine, is solid reality. 

Therefore, these three elements,.the resettlement 
tragedy, the lack of a rational solution, the existence 
of a Palestine on solid foundations today, must, of 
necessity, bring about a certain realization of our 
hopes, aspirations and endeavors. It will not go with- 
out pain, and there are many difficulties to overcome 
internally and externally. 





What are the difficulties which face us today ex- 
ternally? One extraordinary prejudice seems to ex- 
ist in the minds of a great many statesmen, who 
are otherwise benevolent and friendly: they are wor- 
ried about the smallness of Palestine. Statesmen, 
particularly in the Western Hemisphere, are used to 
thinking in continents. Room is plentiful here, phys- 
ical room isn’t a commodity which is lacking .in 
America, either North or South. And only recently 
I had the opportunity of speaking to a distinguished 
American statesman, a good friend of the Zionist 
movement, who had been to Palestine only recently. 
He was lyrical about what he had seen there. “Why,” 
he said, “I flew from Egypt, I crossed the desert” — 
something which we did some time ago— “and 
suddenly I came upon the green of Rehovoth, Rishon, 
up to Haifa, and suddenly got a shock. In 45 minutes, 
in a swift plane, I was at the other end of the coun- 
try. It took me 45 minutes to cross, let me say, from 
the southermost part, which was marked by green 
orange groves, to the Syrian border.” Forty-five, fifty, 
I don’t know how swift his airplane was, it may have 
been a particularly fast plane, but whatever it was, 
whatever the speed of the machine, it is obviously 
a small country, and we know it. And then he com- 
pares in his mind the size of the country with the 
demands, with the pressures which are put upon the 
gates of this country. And then he talks to British 
officials, to consular agents in Palestine, and they 
also are used to vast continents, they also think in 
terms of thousands and thousands of square miles. 
And they tell him, “We are surprised at these practical 
Jews”. And here they give us a testimonial for being 
extremely practical, extremely shrewd and extremely 
clever, and there is an innermost contradiction be- 
tween this shrewdness and this attachment of the Jews 
for a pocket handkerchief little country. It worries 
these people, and they have no time, as they travel in 
swift airplanes, to stop off in our moshavim, in our 
kibbutzim, in our settlements and to see how on three 
acres or four acres or even less, a clean, beautiful, 
normal life, more beautiful than the life of great 
landowners and landholders, is being lived and 
worked out in Palestine. They have no time to penet- 
rate into new forms which have been created, which 
would point out to them that sometimes, and I am 
the last man to make a virtue out of necessity, there 
is more danger in a vast country than in a small 
country. It is easier to create forms of life suitable to 
the times which are being brought about by this 
revolution through which we are living in a small 
country than in a vast country, and it is no mere ac- 
cident that the very foundations of the civilization for 
which the democracies are fighting today have been 
elaborated not on the vast steppes of countries which 
were great in size, but in two tiny pocket handker- 
chief countries, Greece and Judea. 

We can tell all our friends, we can assure them 
that they should not worry about that. It is our worry. 
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We shall find room for these two or three millions, 
provided they make it their business to place us into 
such political conditions that we shall be able to 
work freely. The rest, I think, we can achieve. 

And if I were to paraphrase the words of our own 
Prime Minister, I would say, “Give us the political 
conditions, and we shall finish the job.” 

Don’t we remember how we were told by well- 
meaning experts, “Why, there is no room here. The 
next hundred thousand Jews will fill up all the room, 
and you intend to bring hundreds of thousands, nay, 
millions, of people.” Since that time when this was 
said to us, half a million came in, and there is still 
more room, and we have not yet reached the optimum 
capacity of Palestine. Modern agricultural science, 
modern organization of industry, open up such possi- 
bilities for the increase of population of which people 
little dreamt twenty years ago. 

But, you know, we must overcome difficulties of a 
different character which exist. I mentioned one. 
There is another one. And that is our relations with 
the Arab people. I shall not reveal anything new. 
We do not indulge in arguments with those who 
deny the right of Jews to come to Palestine, Arabs, 
for instance, who say, “If, because you were there 
two thousand years ago, you come now and lay a 
claim to this country, we Arabs, by the same token, 
could lay a claim to Andalusia, to Cordoba, to Gra- 
nada. We too were there. We did for a time establish 
there a glorious civilization; we have great monu- 
ments, we made a contribution to the treasury of 
human knowledge and culture. We could just as 
well claim Granada or Southern Spain by the same 
right as you are claiming Palestine.” Sometimes I am 
tempted to ask these people; “But why don’t you 
claim, why don’t you? You don’t because it is not 
rooted in your consciousness. It was a glorious epi- 
sode which came and went. Arab national attach- 
ments are in Baghdad, Damascus, but Cordoba and 
Granada are merely episodes.” Neither is it rooted 
‘in the consciousness of the world at large. When the 
world drafted the mandate for Palestine, there was 
a great deal of argument about the various provisions 
of the mandate, but there was no argument about 
the first introductory ten words or five words, recog- 
nizing the historical connection of the Jewish people. 
All other provisions of the mandate may be watered 
down, have been watered down, may be interpreted 
down almost to the White Paper, but this recognition 
of the historical connection of the Jews with Palestine 
has come to stay, and means to stay, because it is part 
of the consciousness of the world. Jew—Palestine— 
the Bible—the Decalogue—the history, the very 
foundations of Christianity, all that forms an indissol- 
uble whole which goes towards the laying of the 
foundation of modern civilization. Here is the differ- 
ence between the ephemeral claim to Andalusia, and 
the relationship of the Jews to Palestine. And we 
go further, we say that as things look today, and as a 
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lesson of this terrible war, Palestine is being assigned 
a new load, a load perhaps of which one did not think 
five years ago. And if you will follow me closely, I 
shall try to explain it. 

Palestine is a focal point in a vast complex of ter- 
ritories, which stretch from the Caucasus down to the 
Indian Ocean, from the Mediterranean, to the Euph- 
rates; it is a bridge link between India, Russia, Africa, 
Egypt. It is today underdeveloped, populated by a 
people with a low standard of life, semi-backward, 
politically, economically, a sort of vacaum, and this is 
the reason why this part of the world, which we usu- 
ally know as the Middle East, has been the prey of 
every adventurer, particularly of a predatory type. 
They know that once they planted themselves on this 
bridge, they could harass Russia, or Great Britain, or, 
it now has become clear, even the approaches of the 
Western Hemisphere, because the Suez Canal and 
the Indian Ocean are as much an approach to the 
Western Hemisphere, in a time when distances are 
shortened, as the Panama Canal or the Pacific; and 
therefore, it is in the interests of the United Nations, 
in their fight for Democracy, that this vacuum should 
be stabilized, and one can only stabilize a vacuum, as 
every physicist here knows, by filling it out. 

This development and consolidation must take 
place not in an imperialistic way, not in a way as has 
been the case hitherto. Hitherto, peoples came to 
backward countries in order to exploit their national 
wealth. They came as forerunners of industrial ex- 
ploitation of cheap labor and of rich reward. We, in 
Palestine, with our experience, our knowledge and 
our desire not to come as visitors in order to exploit 
the wealth of the country, but to stay there and be- 
come a permanent part of the system, we come to 
co-operate with the peoples around Palestine. We 
have to give to them and to take from them, and on 
give-and-take a solid foundation can be created. We 
don’t exploit cheap Arab labor, and we shall not do 
so. We come to create. And it is not a mere accident 
that despite the smallness of our country, the Arab 
population increased in Palestine, doubled its size, 
and increased its standard of life, far above all the 
other countries which had not had Jewish immigra- 
tion hitherto. The Arab increase in population came 
by natural means and by immigration into Palestine 
from the surrounding countries, and I believe on the 
basis of cooperation between us and the surrounding 
countries of Palestine, a solution can be found which 
will satisfy both the Jews and the Arabs, in the 
future. It will require close thinking and a great deal 
of work and a great deal of good will on the part 
of the statesmen of the world and also on the part of 
the Jews. But I believe that the Jews, and particularly 
the Zionists, can grow up to this task. The task 
which faces us is a corporate task, it is a corporate re- 
sponsibility. It cannot be done by mere philanthropic 
endeavor. These times have gone. It can be done 
upon the basis of the creation of a Jewish Common- 
wealth. It can be done only by us. It cannot be done 
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for us by somebody else, however benevolent. It can 
be only our responsibility, our performance and our 
guarantee, however difficult it may be to face. And 
present-day Palestine gives us hope that the responsi- 
bility can be met. Already the nucleus of this com- 
monwealth is visible and discernible. 

In comparison with the vast forces which are 
clashing against each other today, 500,000 Jews in 
Palestine are merely a drop in the ocean, but these 
500,000 Jews have given proportionately a consider-. 
able number of fighting men, and, as you know, are 
ready to give more, are demanding and insisting upon 
their rights to give more. And I am hoping despite 
grievious disappointments and setbacks, that these de- 
mands will be satisfied. 

I am equally hopeful, and I shall say no more 
about it, that such tragedies and horrors like that of 
the Struma, will not be repeated. It may be too that 
the relationship between the Agency in Palestine and 
the British Administration, a relationship which has 
deteriorated in recent months or years—has deterior- 
ated since the White Paper—this relationship may 
possibly, under the new leadership of the Colonial 
Office, be improved. I believe that endeavors in that 
direction are being made but we have been so dis- 
appointed that I had better not say more on this sub- 
ject. There is a short-range policy which the manda- 
tory power can pursue in Palestine, and there is a 
long-range policy. The short-range policy is the 
improvement of the situation at present, and the 
utilization for the war effort of all the forces which 
exist in the country; even within the strait-jacket of 
the White Paper, many things can be done with a 
certain amount of good will. This good will has 
unfortunately not been forthcoming on the part of 
the British Administration in Palestine. I hope 
that will change under the new leadership of the 
Colonial Office. But that is merely a short-range 
policy. One other thing falls into this category. We 
expect and we believe, and we trust, that no commit- 
ments will be made now which may prejudice the 
future of Palestine. We have heard so often about the 
MacMahon letters that once bitten, twice shy. I hope 
three will be no second edition of these letters, 
whether it is MacMahon or Macdonald, it doesn’t 
matter! But as I said, these are short-range affairs. 

And the long range policy is the policy of the 
future of Palestine, as I have adumbrated before. 

Now, turning to ourselves. It is for us Jews today, 
to regard the tragedy through which we are going, as 
something in the nature of a preparatory period for 
the day of liberation and unity .. . and when I speak 
of unity, I don’t mean homogeneity, I mean unity in. 
the political sense, as every other normal people 
understands unity. 

Ordinarily the non-Jews, who are politically 
divided into many parties and into many factions, 
conceive unity, particularly in democracy, as majority 
decision. When a majority decides, it is the decision 
of the people, it is the decision of the united people. 
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There may be opposition, but this opposition is not 
considered as disintegration. It is a normal political 
phenomenon. 

From us one expects always that the Jews shall all 
be of the same opinion, one expects of us a unity 
which is humanly an impossible thing. We also de- 
cide our affairs by majority. We demand and impose 
moral discipline, and that is unity. Unity is if a group 
of people, the larger the better, agrees on funda- 
mental principles, and may still disagree on certain 
details. Unity is not homogeneity. If all Jews were 
homogenous it would be a dull world and a dull 
Jewish people. 

This unity is in my opinion an achievable thing. 
It is an achievable thing, even outside the ranks of 
Zionism, because I believe a great many Jews who 
may not today count themselves as Zionists would be 
prepared when the time comes to join hands in the 
great problem of reconstruction of Palestine, and it is 
our duty and our endeavor to render this task easy 
and possible for the Jews outside the Zionist ranks. 
It is also an essential element in our progress towards 
this solution. We must be as united as possible, so as 
to give as little as possible cause to the others to say, 
“You are not united. How do you expect us to settle 
your problems?” I would like to relieve the non- 
Jewish world of the trouble of settling our problems. 
We can do it ourselves and with God’s help we shall 
do it ourselves. 

It has come to my ears in my short stay here, that 
a great many Jews in America, meaning exceedingly 
well, are inclined to . . . how should I say? .. . to 
write off European Jewry, to say, “Well, Europe, it 
has always been a sink of iniquity, they have always 
been quarrelling there, there have always been wars, 
all the trouble comes from Europe. We are terribly 
sorry for the Jews, it is a great tragedy, but in the 
nature of things, we are very, very sorry, we are called 
upon now to be not only the bigger brother, that 
would be all right—but to be, in a sense the heirs of 
European Jews.” I am not prepared to say that all 
American Jews think like that. I am certain and sure 
that no American Jew feels like that. They feel 
much better than they speak, very often. But it is a 
grievous mistake, and it is a serious lack of faith, 
against which I would like to warn with all my 
might. 

Friends, in the last war, great tragedies broke upon 
the heads of the Jews, contending armies were march- 
ing up and down just this part of Europe where Jews 
were numerous; they trampled up and down our 
cities, upon our men and women, upon our syna- 
gogues, upon our institutions. Whether it was the 
armies of the Russian Czar or of Prussia and Austria, 
they all passed over Galicia, Poland and Lithuania; 
the holocaust was almost inconceivable. And still the 
Jewry of Europe, Eastern Jewry, Central European 
Jewry, emerged out of the last war, with its spirit 
unbroken, and one of the greatest proofs which we 
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Zionists had is Chalutziut, an almost unexplic- 
able phenomenon, which attests to the energy, 
force and the resiliency of Jewry. We are still strong- 
er than Hitler and his soldiers. And even if 25 per- 
cent will go, God forbid, there will still be left enough 
force to continue the great tradition of European 
Jewry. And those of our friends who sit at this table, 
who come here as so-called refugees, will, like the Free 
Governments in London or here, return home to their 
Eastern European brethren and help them, and let 
them not return with the feeling that American Jewry 
is trying to write off European Jews, because the 
tragedy is so great. Just because the tragedy is so 
great I believe that in this inferno are being forged 
moral forces which will astonish you and the others. 

And already today, if you read of the ghettos of 
Warsaw, money is still being collected for the Na- 
tional Fund, schools are still being organized where 
the teaching of the Hebrew language and of the Jew- 
ish word goes forward under the bayonets and rubber 
truncheons of the Nazi brutes. These are not people 
who will ever go under. Those who will be physically 
destroyed will be destroyed, but those who will sur- 
vive will carry the torch proudly, and we shall all be 
proud of them, and may God speed the day when we 
can see them and take them by the hand and, say, 
“You have suffered more than anybody else, and to 
you belongs the place of honor.” 

I would like to finish on a note of hope and faith, 
not only for the Jews in lands of oppression, but for 
all of us, particularly, for Palestine, over which a 
cloud of danger still hangs, danger which may turn 
any day toward that part of the world. I know we 
shall survive even that. We shall survive it if we our- 
selves preserve our singlemindedness, our unity and 
our sanctity and our honesty of purpose. 
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TEST OF FULFILLMENT 


by Davip BEN-GURION 
Address delivered at Extraordinary Zionist Conference 


WE ARE here to take the measure of the ability of 
Zionism to achieve its purpose. The war, and 
this is a civil war involving the whole human race, 
confronts all peoples, civilizations, political institu- 
tions and aspirations with the ruthless test of survival. 
Our own people were singled out by the Nazi enemy 
for complete physical extermination. We believe we 
will emerge victorious from this war and that our 
people as a whole will survive. Zionism will then be 
faced with the hardest and severest of all tests: the 
test of fulfillment. 

In two vital aspects the position of Zionism after 
this war will be quite different from what it was after 
the last war. The situation of both the Jewish people 
and the Jewish homeland has changed. After the last 
war when England, America, and the two other free 
western democracies—as they then were—France 
and Italy—tresolved to undo the historic wrong of the 
Jewish people and recognize its right to restoration in 
its ancient homeland, the position of the Jews, even 
in the countries where they had suffered most, was 
not yet as desperate and hopeless as it will be at the 
end of this war. It seemed then that our task of re- 
building Palestine to absorb new settlers could pro- 
ceed at a leisurely pace. 

After this war we will be faced with quite a differ- 
ent situation. The size and urgency of Jewish migra- 
tion will be unparalleled even in Jewish history. The 
old debate, whether Zionism is spiritual or political, 
is obsolete. Either Zionism will provide a substantial 
and speedy solution of the burning need of large 
numbers of uprooted Jews and through a mass immi- 
gration and colonization will lay the sure foundations 
of a free self-governing Jewish Palestine, or it is 
meaningless. 

In the last war Palestine as a unit did not exist, 
nor did Syria and Iraq. They, as well as most of 
Arabia, were all parts of the Ottoman Empire. Under 
Turkish rule for 400 years, Palestine had no Turkish 
population or Turkish culture. It was practically 
an unclaimed country except by the Jewish people 
who never, for all these many centuries, ceased to 
regard it as the Land of Israel. 

We are now facing a different situation. Some of 
the neighboring countries became independent Arab 
kingdoms and Palestine is claimed as part of an Arab 
Empire. The post-war settlement will have to include 
a decision about Palestine one way or the other. 

The achievement of Zionism raises two major 
problems, one economic, the other political. I will 
begin with the economic: the so-called problem of 
absorptive capacity. ' 

Since the last war Palestine has taken in more Jewish 
refugees than any other country, and, in certain per- 


iods when artificial limitations of immigration were 
relaxed, more than all other countries combined. But 
in view of the magnitude of the Jewish refugee prob- 
lem after this war, the question legitimately arises: 
how many more Jews can settle in Palestine on a 
sound economic basis. 

No one can seriously pretend to give a clear-cut 
arithmetical answer. Science has not yet discovered, 
nor do I know whether it will ever discover, a safe 
method for predicting how many people can be settled 
on a given area in any country. The whole specula- 
tion of absorptive capacity is a peculiarly Zionist, or 
perhaps an anti-Zionist invention. 

What is usually called absorptive capacity is not a 
fixed and static measure, but a fluctuating, dynamic 
quantity, which depends as much, if not more, on 
the human factor, as on the nature and area of the 
country. Among the human factors nothing is more 
decisive than need and our desperate need is a power- 
ful element for the creation of absorptive capacity. 
A second element is our creative ability, our enter- 
prise and our pioneering courage. Important, too, is 
our deep love and devotion to our historic homeland. 
A paramount factor is the regime of the country: 
the political, legal and administrative conditions af- 
fecting Jewish immigration and colonization. The 
purely economic aspect can be discussed under three 
headings: agriculture, industry, the sea. 


Agriculture 


Potential agricultural development is certainly de- 
termined largely by the size of the country and the 
amount of land available for additional settlers. But 
even land is not a static, fixed quantity, from the point 
of view of colonization. For although it has two 
dimensions which cannot be increased—length and 
breadth—it also has a third dimension—fertility or 
productivity—which can be intensified, as was dem- 
onstrated in Palestine. 

At the London Palestine Conference in 1939, the 
Arab delegation made public a statement that in the 
whole of western Palestine, there are only seven mill- 
ion dunams of cultivable land. The whole area of 
the country is twenty-six and a half million dunams, 
so that, according to the Arabs, some nineteen million 
dunams are uncultivable and are certainly not culti- 
vated by the Arabs. Practice has shown that what is 
uncultivated and considered uncultivable by the 
Arabs is cultivable and has been cultivated by Jews. 
In fact a large part of the area settled by Jews is on 
land up to now considered uncultivable: the sands 
of Rishon le Zion, the swamps of Hedera, the rocks 
of Motza, the stony hills of Hanita, and—the most 
conspicuous example——the largest malarial area in 
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Palestine, the Huleh Basin, which had been classified 
not only by the Arabs but also by the Government 
as uncultivable land, is now being turned by our 
Chalutzim into the most prosperous and productive 
land of Palestine. 

Jews had not merely to acquire land but to reclaim, 
drain, reforest, fertilize, and, wherever water could 
be discovered, irrigate it. In this way, and by the 
introduction of modern and intensive methods of 
cultivation, modern machinery, new breeds of cattle 
and poultry, new plants and seeds, rotation of crops, 
and by utilizing surface and sub-soil water to the best 
advantage, they made new land available for settle- 
ment and increased the yield to such a degree that 
they were able steadily to raise the standard of living, 
while gradually reducing the subsistence area from 
the 250 dunams per family necessary in the earlier 
stages of colonization, to 100 dunam in unirrigated 
plain land, 50 dunam in the mountains where fruit 
trees were planted, and 20-25 dunam in irrigated 
land. 

In purely Arab districts, the Arab population re- 
mained almost stationery, whereas in areas of Jewish 
settlement it increased considerably. The economic 
standard of the Arabs was raised and they made use 
of the improved methods of cultivation of their Jew- 
ish neighbors. 

For the purpose of agricultural settlement western 
Palestine can conveniently be divided into four areas: 
plains, comprising 4,602,900 dunams; the hill 
country, 8,088,000 dunams; the Negev (southern 
Palestine) 12,577,000 dunams; the wilderness of 
Judaea, 1,050,900 dunams. 

In the plains some 3,500,000 dunams are irrig- 
able; at present only 350,000 are irrigated. One irri- 
gated dunam yields at least as much as ten unirrigated 
dunams. Each of the three million dunams, when 
fully irrigated, makes room for from twenty-five to 
thirty thousand new settlers, leaving sufficient land 
the former occupants, whether Jews or Arabs. 

In the hill country some 4,500,000 million dunams 
are at present uncultivated, and officially considered 
uncultivable. So far Jews have acquired some 350,- 
000 dunams of such “uncultivable” land and estab- 
lished flourishing villages in the hills of Jerusalem, 
Samaria and Galilee. At least another 2,500,000 
dunams of waste hill country can be brought under 
cultivation by Jews, making room for another 50,000 
families. 

_ With regard to the Negev, Sir John Hope Simpson, 
sent by the British Government in 1930 to make a 
survey of the agricultural possibilities of Palestine, 
reported: “Given the possibility of irrigation there is 
practically an inexhaustible supply of cultivable land 
in the Beersheba area . . . Up to the present time 
there has been no organized attempt to ascertain 
whether there is or is not an artesian supply of water.” 
The Peel Royal Commission in 1937 pointed out 
that “since the date of this Report, it appears that 
very little has been done by Government to discover 
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water in Palestine.” But water was discovered by 
Jews in many parts of Palestine where it had not been 
believed to exist, and it is the view of Jewish coloniza- 
tion experts that water for the Negev can be made 
available either by (1) boring artesian wells; (2) 
building dams; (3) bringing water from the rivers 
of the north (Yarkon, Jordan, Yarmouk, Litani). 
Given the necessary authority and means to provide 
the Negev with water, it will be possible for hun- 
dreds of thousands of new immigrants to settle on 
the land in that section alone. At present the Negev, 
half of western Palestine, is wholly unoccupied except 
for a few roving Bedouins. 

The experience of Jewish settlement in Palestine 
has been that for each family in agriculture at least 
another three families can be settled in industry, trade 
and liberal professions. 


Industrial Development 


Though Palestine is deficient in some important 
taw materials, it has the advantage of a favorable 
geographic position as the bridge between three con- 
tinents of the Old World, Asia, Europe and Africa. 
It has an easy access to the sea in two directions: 
through the Mediterranean and the Red Sea; it has 
the inexhaustible mineral riches of the Dead Sea and 
it possesses its own electric power. It also has a large 
hinterland, the whole of the Near and Middle East as 
far as India as a market for its products. And with 
the proved ability of the Jews to develop industry in 
many countries there is no reason why Palestine 
should not become the industrial center of the Middle 
East. 

In 1937 the Peel Royal Commission stated: 
“Twelve years ago the national home was an experi- 
ment, today it is a going concern. The number of 
inhabitants has increased fourfold . . . The process of 
agricultural colonization has steadily continued . . . 
yet more impressive has been the urban development. 
Tel Aviv, still a wholly Jewish town, has leaped to 
the first place among the towns of Palestine. Its 
population now probably exceeds 150,000 .. . rising 
so quickly from a barren strip of sand it is quite 
startling . . . There is the same effect at Jerusalem. 
The population of Jerusalem has grown to 125,000 
and of that some 75,000 are Jews. The growth of 
Haifa, too, which now has a population of over 100,- 
000 is only less remarkable than that of Tel Aviv 

. . about one-half of its inhabitants are now Jews 
and much of the business of its port is Jewish business 
... Broadly speaking the remarkable urban develop- 
ment in Palestine has been Jewish. The relation 
between rural and urban areas, between industrialists 
and agriculturists has remained fairly constant from 
the start . . . From 1918 to the present day over 
£14 million has been invested in Palestine through 
“national funds” and roughly £63 million by private 
industrialists. The total investment therefore amounts 
to £77 million and of this at least one-fifth has been 
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contributed by the Jews in the United States. Lastly 
the amount of Jewish deposits in Palestine banks 
amounted to £1614 million. These are all startling 
figures. They bear witness to quite an extraordinary 
measure of economic expansion.” 

Since then there has been further expansion. New 
industries have been started—textile, chemical, wood, 
metal, electrical, food, building, clothing, which sup- 
ply the home market and the Near East as far as 
India. In 1941 alone over 200 new Jewish industrial 
undertakings were established. 


The Sea 

The youngest Jewish adventure in Palestine is the 
sea. Jews as a seafaring people may seem fantastic to 
those who know the Jews in Europe and America. 
Forty years ago the idea of Jews becoming tillers of 
the soil also seemed fantastic. But it happened. Six 
years ago there was not a single Jewish sailor on the 
seas of Palestine, although the main sea trade and 
transport were Jewish. On May 15, 1936 the High 
Commissioner of Palestine personally telephoned the 
Jewish Agency to tell us that he recognized the justice 
of our claim that, since the Mufti had closed the port 
of Jaffa, we should be allowed to unload in Tel Aviv. 
And, literally almost overnight the beginning of a 
Jewish port was established. Thousands of Jews 
became sea workers in Haifa and Tel Aviv. And 
Jewish boats manned by Jewish captains and sailors 
traversed the seven seas. 

It was a Hebrew-speaking tribe who gave to the 
world maritime trade and navigation: the people of 
Tyre and Sidon, who founded the great empire of 
Carthage. It was destroyed by the Romans. There 
were also Jewish pirates who fought the Romans in 
a bloody sea-battle in Jaffa before the fall of Jeru- 
salem. The maritime people of Tyre and Sidon per- 
ished and disappeared. But the descendants of the 
Jews who fought the Romans are very much alive. 
Many of them are back in Palestine and more are to 
come. They went back to the soil. They are going 
back to the sea. There is no reason why the Italians 
should preserve their monopoly in maritime, pas- 
senger and sea traffic on the Mediterranean as it is 
now. There is no reason why Palestine merchandise 
and passenger traffic to Palestine should not be car- 
ried in Jewish ships. Palestine is a small country. 
But the two seas of Palestine, the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea are big, and Jewish sailors and fishermen 
will add the large seas to Palestine and the Jewish 
people will take its part among the maritime nations 
of the world. 

I want also to mention that Jews in Palestine have 
begun to engage in civil aviation and, recently, in 
military aviation. 

The Arab Problem 

I will come now to the political aspect: first of all, 
what is usually called the Arab problem. 

In few of the complicated problems of Zionism, 
and there are many, is there so much confusion and 
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misunderstanding as in what is usually called the 
Arab problem. The first thing to make clear is that 
there is no Arab problem in the sense that there is a 
Jewish problem. There is no homeless Arab people; 
no problem of Arab migration. Just the contrary. 
The Arabs are of the very few races who are almost 
entirely, with insignificant exceptions, concentrated 
in their own territories. They are in possession of vast 
lands and if they suffer from anything it is from a 
paucity, rather than a surplus, of population. 

In a paper prepared in 1926 for the Royal Central 
Asian Society, Ja’far Pasha al Askari, the then Prime 
Minister of Iraq, stated: 

“The size of the country is 150 thousand square 
miles, about three times that of England and Wales, 
while the population is only three million . . . what 
Iraq wants above everything else is more population.” 

The same thing applies to Syria. All Syrian econ- 
omists are agreed that the small numbers and inade- 
quate means of the present Syrian population pre- 
vented the development of the country’s productive 
assets to the full. Transjordan, almost four times as 
large as western Palestine, has only one-fifth of its 
population. The sparseness of the population in the 
Arab countries constitutes not only an economic 
impediment, but a grave political danger, as the case 
of Alexandretta proves. 

A second point must be made clear: the immigra- 
tion and settlement of Jews in Palestine has not been 
at Arab expense. In the industrial and sea develop- 
ment, this is self-evident, as there is practically no 
Arab industry and the sea is entirely unoccupied. But 
even in agriculture, either we occupied so-called un- 
cultivable land, or, in cases of cultivated land, we in- 
creased the yield to such an extent that the same area 
does not merely provide for additional settlers, but 
makes it possible for the old settlers to enjoy a higher 
standard of living. A mass immigration and coloniza- 
tion on the largest possible scale, such as we must ex- 
pect after this war, can be affected without the slight- 
est need for displacing the present population. 

In several quarters the idea of transfer is advanced 
as the most ideal settlement of the Palestine problem. 
Let us once and for all understand that to enable Pal- 
estine to absorb all the Jews who may be expected to 
need a new home in the post-war period, there is no 
economic need for any transfer whatsoever. In post- 
war Europe, a re-settlement of population may be- 
come necessary and inevitable. In the period between 
the last war and this, we had one conspicuous example 
of transfer of population as between Greece and Tur- 
key. It was in fact a transfer of all Asia Minor Greeks 
to European Greece. Syria and Iraq may also have an 
interest, economically as well as politically, in streng- 
thening their position vis-a-vis their Turkish and Per- 
sian neighbors by transferring new Arab settlers to 
their country, and the only source of such settlers is 
Palestine. But this is a purely internal Arab problem, 
in which we may help if asked by the Arabs, but in 
which we neither can, nor ought to take any initiative 
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Palestine, the Huleh Basin, which had been classified 
not only by the Arabs but also by the Government 
as uncultivable land, is now being turned by our 
Chalutzim into the most prosperous and productive 
land of Palestine. 

Jews had not merely to acquire land but to reclaim, 
drain, reforest, fertilize, and, wherever water could 
be discovered, irrigate it. In this way, and by the 
introduction of modern and intensive methods of 
cultivation, modern machinery, new breeds of cattle 
and poultry, new plants and seeds, rotation of crops, 
and by utilizing surface and sub-soil water to the best 
advantage, they made new land available for settle- 
ment and increased the yield to such a degree that 
they were able steadily to raise the standard of living, 
while gradually reducing the subsistence area from 
the 250 dunams per family necessary in the earlier 
stages of colonization, to 100 dunam in unirrigated 
plain land, 50 dunam in the mountains where fruit 
trees were planted, and 20-25 dunam in irrigated 
land. 

In purely Arab districts, the Arab population re- 
mained almost stationery, whereas in areas of Jewish 
settlement it increased considerably. The economic 
standard of the Arabs was raised and they made use 
of the improved methods of cultivation of their Jew- 
ish neighbors. 

For the purpose of agricultural settlement western 
Palestine can conveniently be divided into four areas: 
plains, comprising 4,602,900 dunams; the hill 
country, 8,088,000 dunams; the Negev (southern 
Palestine) 12,577,000 dunams; the wilderness of 
Judaea, 1,050,900 dunams. 

In the plains some 3,500,000 dunams are irrig- 
able; at present only 350,000 are irrigated. One irri- 
gated dunam yields at least as much as ten unirrigated 
dunams. Each of the three million dunams, when 
fully irrigated, makes room for from twenty-five to 
thirty thousand new settlers, leaving sufficient land 
the former occupants, whether Jews or Arabs. 

In the hill country some 4,500,000 million dunams 
are at present uncultivated, and officially considered 
uncultivable. So far Jews have acquired some 350,- 
000 dunams of such “uncultivable” land and estab- 
lished flourishing villages in the hills of Jerusalem, 
Samaria and Galilee. At least another 2,500,000 
dunams of waste hill country can be brought under 
cultivation by Jews, making room for another 50,000 
families. 

_ With regard to the Negev, Sir John Hope Simpson, 
sent by the British Government in 1930 to make a 
survey of the agricultural possibilities of Palestine, 
reported: “Given the possibility of irrigation there is 
practically an inexhaustible supply of cultivable land 
in the Beersheba area . . . Up to the present time 
there has been no organized attempt to ascertain 
whether there is or is not an artesian supply of water.” 
The Peel Royal Commission in 1937 pointed out 
that “since the date of this Report, it appears that 
very little has been done by Government to discover 
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water in Palestine.” But water was discovered by 
Jews in many parts of Palestine where it had not been 
believed to exist, and it is the view of Jewish coloniza- 
tion experts that water for the Negev can be made 
available either by (1) boring artesian wells; (2) 
building dams; (3) bringing water from the rivers 
of the north (Yarkon, Jordan, Yarmouk, Litani). 
Given the necessary authority and means to provide 
the Negev with water, it will be possible for hun- 
dreds of thousands of new immigrants to settle on 
the land in that section alone. At present the Negev, 
half of western Palestine, is wholly unoccupied except 
for a few roving Bedouins. 

The experience of Jewish settlement in Palestine 
has been that for each family in agriculture at least 
another three families can be settled in industry, trade 
and liberal professions. 


Industrial Development 


Though Palestine is deficient in some important 
taw materials, it has the advantage of a favorable 
geographic position as the bridge between three con- 
tinents of the Old World, Asia, Europe and Africa. 
It has an easy access to the sea in two directions: 
through the Mediterranean and the Red Sea; it has 
the inexhaustible mineral riches of the Dead Sea and 
it possesses its own electric power. It also has a large 
hinterland, the whole of the Near and Middle East as 
far as India as a market for its products. And with 
the proved ability of the Jews to develop industry in 
many countries there is no reason why Palestine 
should not become the industrial center of the Middle 
East. 

In 1937 the Peel Royal Commission stated: 
“Twelve years ago the national home was an experi- 
ment, today it is a going concern. The number of 
inhabitants has increased fourfold . . . The process of 
agricultural colonization has steadily continued .. . 
yet more impressive has been the urban development. 
Tel Aviv, still a wholly Jewish town, has leaped to 
the first place among the towns of Palestine. Its 
population now probably exceeds 150,000 . . . rising 
so quickly from a barren strip of sand it is quite 
startling . . . There is the same effect at Jerusalem. 
The population of Jerusalem has grown to 125,000 
and of that some 75,000 are Jews. The growth of 
Haifa, too, which now has a population of over 100,- 
000 is only less remarkable than that of Tel Aviv 

. . about one-half of its inhabitants are now Jews 
and much of the business of its port is Jewish business 
. .. Broadly speaking the remarkable urban develop- 
ment in Palestine has been Jewish. The relation 
between rural and urban areas, between industrialists 
and agriculturists has remained fairly constant from 
the start . . . From 1918 to the present day over 
£14 million has been invested in Palestine through 
“national funds” and roughly £63 million by private 
industrialists. The total investment therefore amounts 
to £77 million and of this at least one-fifth has been 
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contributed by the Jews in the United States. Lastly 
the amount of Jewish deposits in Palestine banks 
amounted to £161 million. These are all startling 
figures. They bear witness to quite an extraordinary 
measure of economic expansion.” 

Since then there has been further expansion. New 
industries have been started—textile, chemical, wood, 
metal, electrical, food, building, clothing, which sup- 
ply the home market and the Near East as far as 
India. In 1941 alone over 200 new Jewish industrial 
undertakings were established. 


The Sea 

The youngest Jewish adventure in Palestine is the 
sea. Jews as a seafaring people may seem fantastic to 
those who know the Jews in Europe and America. 
Forty years ago the idea of Jews becoming tillers of 
the soil also seemed fantastic. But it happened. Six 
years ago there was not a single Jewish sailor on the 
seas of Palestine, although the main sea trade and 
transport were Jewish. On May 15, 1936 the High 
Commissioner of Palestine personally telephoned the 
Jewish Agency to tell us that he recognized the justice 
of our claim that, since the Mufti had closed the port 
of Jaffa, we should be allowed to unload in Tel Aviv. 
And, literally almost overnight the beginning of a 
Jewish port was established. Thousands of Jews 
became sea workers in Haifa and Tel Aviv. And 
Jewish boats manned by Jewish captains and sailors 
traversed the seven seas. 

It was a Hebrew-speaking tribe who gave to the 
world maritime trade and navigation: the people of 
Tyre and Sidon, who founded the great empire of 
Carthage. It was destroyed by the Romans. There 
were also Jewish pirates who fought the Romans in 
a bloody sea-battle in Jaffa before the fall of Jeru- 
salem. The maritime people of Tyre and Sidon per- 
ished and disappeared. But the descendants of the 
Jews who fought the Romans are very much alive. 
Many of them are back in Palestine and more are to 
come. They went back to the soil. They are going 
back to the sea. There is no reason why the Italians 
should preserve their monopoly in maritime, pas- 
senger and sea traffic on the Mediterranean as it is 
now. There is no reason why Palestine merchandise 
and passenger traffic to Palestine should not be car- 
ried in Jewish ships. Palestine is a small country. 
But the two seas of Palestine, the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea are big, and Jewish sailors and fishermen 
will add the large seas to Palestine and the Jewish 
people will take its part among the maritime nations 
of the world. 

I want also to mention that Jews in Palestine have 
begun to engage in civil aviation and, recently, in 
military aviation. 

The Arab Problem 


I will come now to the political aspect: first of all, 
what is usually called the Arab problem. 

In few of the complicated problems of Zionism, 
and there are many, is there so much confusion and 
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misunderstanding as in what is usually called the 
Arab problem. The first thing to make clear is that 
there is no Arab problem in the sense that there is a 
Jewish problem. There is no homeless Arab people; 
no problem of Arab migration. Just the contrary. 
The Arabs are of the very few races who are almost 
entirely, with insignificant exceptions, concentrated 
in their own territories. They are in possession of vast 
lands and if they suffer from anything it is from a 
paucity, rather than a surplus, of population. 

In a paper prepared in 1926 for the Royal Central 
Asian Society, Ja’far Pasha al Askari, the then Prime 
Minister of Iraq, stated: 

“The size of the country is 150 thousand square 
miles, about three times that of England and Wales, 
while the population is only three million . . . what 
Iraq wants above everything else is more population.” 

The same thing applies to Syria. All Syrian econ- 
omists are agreed that the small numbers and inade- 
quate means of the present Syrian population pre- 
vented the development of the country’s productive 
assets to the full. Transjordan, almost four times as 
large as western Palestine, has only one-fifth of its 
population. The sparseness of the population in the 
Arab countries constitutes not only an economic 
impediment, but a grave political danger, as the case 
of Alexandretta proves. 

A second point must be made clear: the immigra- 
tion and settlement of Jews in Palestine has not been 
at Arab expense. In the industrial and sea develop- 
ment, this is self-evident, as there is practically no 
Arab industry and the sea is entirely unoccupied. But 
even in agriculture, either we occupied so-called un- 
cultivable land, or, in cases of cultivated land, we in- 
creased the yield to such an extent that the same area 
does not merely provide for additional settlers, but 
makes it possible for the old settlers to enjoy a higher 
standard of living. A mass immigration and coloniza- 
tion on the largest possible scale, such as we must ex- 
pect after this war, can be affected without the slight- 
est need for displacing the present population. 

In several quarters the idea of transfer is advanced 
as the most ideal settlement of the Palestine problem. 
Let us once and for all understand that to enable Pal- 
estine to absorb all the Jews who may be expected to 
need a new home in the post-war period, there is no 
economic need for any transfer whatsoever. In post- 
war Europe, a re-settlement of population may be- 
come necessary and inevitable. In the period between 
the last war and this, we had one conspicuous example 
of transfer of population as between Greece and Tur- 
key. It was in fact a transfer of all Asia Minor Greeks 
to European Greece. Syria and Iraq may also have an 
interest, economically as well as politically, in streng- 
thening their position vis-a-vis their Turkish and Per- 
sian neighbors by transferring new Arab settlers to 
their country, and the only source of such settlers is 
Palestine. But this is a purely internal Arab problem, 
in which we may help if asked by the Arabs, but in 
which we neither can, nor ought to take any initiative 
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It is not a prerequisite condition for a large-scale Jew- 
ish settlement, and it is necessary and wise that we 
should make all our future plans for the rebuilding of 
Palestine on the assumption that we have to reckon 
with the presence of something like a million Arabs, 
their rights and needs. 

There is no conflict of economic interests between 
Jews and Arabs in Palestine. There is no conflict be- 
tween the economic interests of the present popula- 
tion of the country and the new arrivals. The very 
fact that the Mufti and his friends and the Chamber- 
lain-MacDonald government, which tried to appease 
them, insisted on abolishing the principle of economic 
absorptive capacity as the only measure of Jewish im- 
migration implies that the Arabs as well as the auth- 
ors of the White Paper, clearly realized that on purely 
economic grounds there is room for a very large Jew- 
ish immigration, which may turn Palestine into a 
Jewish country. 

What is usually called the “Arab problem” means 
in reality the political opposition of the Arabs to Jew- 
ish immigration into Palestine. Many people, ignor- 
ing this simple, although disagreeable truth, attempt 
to solve the “Arab problem” where it does not exist. 
One solution offered is a bi-national state. If bi- 
national state means simply that all the inhabitants of 
Palestine—Jews and Arabs alike—must enjoy com- 
plete equality of rights not merely as individuals, but 
also as national entities, which means the right of free 
development of their language, culture, religion, etc., 
then certainly no Jew, much less a Zionist, can fail to 
advocate such a regime, although I am not quite con- 
vinced that the Arabs will agree to such equality, if 
they have the power to determine the constitution. 
When the Mufti was asked by the Royal Commission 
on January 12, 1937 how they would treat the Jews 
already in the country, if they had control of Pales- 
tine, he said: “That will be left to the discretion of the 
Government which will be set up under the treaty and 
will be decided by that Government on the considera- 
tions most equitable and most beneficial to the 
country.” 

When asked whether the country could assimilate 
and digest the 400,000 Jews now in the country, he 
replied: “No.” 

The chairman then remarked: “Some of them 
would have to be removed by a process kindly or 
painful as the case may be?” 

The Mufti answered: “We must leave all this to 


the future.” 


Thus far no other Arab leader has publicly differed 
from the Mufti. We must also remember the bitter 
experience of the Assyrians in Iraq to whom protec- 
tion was guaranteed under the Anglo-Iraq treaty as 
well as by the League of Nations. The Anglo-Iraq 
treaty is still in existence and, at that time, the League 
of Nations was still alive. But the Assyrians were 
massacred. 

- Other people offer parity as a solution, or interpret 
a bi-national state to mean parity, so that irrespective 
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of numerical strength of Jews and Arabs these two 
peoples should, in all main departments of govern- 
ment, legislative and executive, be represented on a 
fifty-fifty basis. I was one of those who strongly 
advocated parity between Jews and Arabs under the 
British Mandate. But I doubt whether a regime of 
parity without a mandatory is practicable, whether a 
self-governing state can operate at all under such a 
system, which may mean a permanent deadlock. So 
far not a single Arab leader has been found to agree 
to the principle of parity, with or without the 
Mandate. 

But assuming that parity and a bi-national state are 
workable, assuming that not only Jews but Arabs also 
will agree to it, it does not in the remotest way solve 
the only problem that really matters: that of Jewish 
immigration. The example of Switzerland, where the 
difficulty between several nationalities was satisfactor- 
ily resolved, is not applicable to Palestine, because the 
crucial problem and the root of all friction between 
Jews and Arabs is not so much the problem of the 
Jews and Arabs who are in Palestine, but, almost 
exclusively, the problem of further Jewish immi- 
gration. 


Crucial Problem: Immigration 


Should there be or should there not be Jewish im- 
migration? That is the question. No solution, real or 
imaginary, for all other Palestine problems, real or 
imaginary, means anything at all, if it does not give a 
clear and simple answer to this simple but all-import- 
ant question. 

Can the Arabs be expected to agree to Jewish 
immigration and under what conditions? There is no 
deception worse than self-deception. We must face 
facts: If Jewish immigration into Palestine depends 
on Arab consent, there will hardly be any Jewish 
immigration at all. It is vitally important, politically 
as well as morally that our position on this crucial 
question should be made unequivocal. Jewish immi- 
gration to Palestine needs no consent. We are return- 
ing as of right. History, international law and the 
irresistible vital need of an indestructible people— 
these three have ordained Palestine as the rightful 
home of the Jewish people. 

A Jew is no stranger, no intruder, no immigrant in 
Palestine. He is at home. History, historical connec- 
tion, an unbroken attachment for thousands of years, 
despite all vicissitudes, despite repeated expulsions, 
made Palestine the inalienable home of the Jewish 
people. Just as it is a historical fact that there are a 
million Arabs in Palestine, who legitimately regard 
themselves as children of that country, whether we 
like it or not, so it is an historical fact, however dis- 
agreeable it may be to the Arabs, that Palestine was 
and has remained for more than 3,000 years, Eretz 
Israel, for the Jewish people. This was explicitly 
confirmed by international law. 

The Mandate for Palestine explicitly states that 
recognition was given to the historical connection of 
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the Jewish people with Palestine and to the grounds 
for reconstituting there their national home. But 
there is something even stronger than international 
law, and that is the living, desperate need of a people 
for whom a return to Palestine is the only means of 
salvation and survival, both individually for all those 
who want to settle in Palestine and, collectively, for 
the Jewish people as a whole. 

No political opposition or obstruction on the part 
of the Arabs, no terrorist intimidation, no restrictions 
of a morally and legally invalid White Paper will 
prevent Jews from getting back to the Land of Israel. 
And if there is still anyone who doubts this, the story 
of the Patria, the Struma, and many other vessels of 
that kind, provide the proof. Their plain meaning 
was—Palestine or death. As soon as this war is over, 
hundreds of such vessels will sail to Palestine. 

Ours is a realistic generation. After the many dis- 
appointments of the last war and peace, people are 
afraid of idealistic illusions and want to be sober and 
practical. And he must really be a visionary dreamer 
who overlooks the grim, bitter, reality of Jewish 
migration after this war, the Jewish urge for Pales- 
tine. No other reality of Palestine can exceed in 
vehéemence and urgency the irresistible Jewish surge 
toward Palestine where the deepest biological and 
psychological roots of our very existence combine 
together. 

The Arabs will acquiesce in Jewish immigration 
and will accommodate themselves to the new reality 
when it becomes an established fact. 


When after the last war, England, America and 
other democracies decreed the reconstitution of the 
Jewish National Home in Palestine, the representa- 
tives of the Arabs who pleaded the Arab case at the 
Peace Conference, agreed and accepted that decision. 
They made Jewish Palestine part of their scheme for 
the future of the Arab countries. There was Feisal 
(later King Feisal) son and representative of King 
Husein with whom England negotiated during the 
war. He signed an agreement with Dr. Weizmann 
(January 3, 1919) where it is laid down that: 

“In the establishment of the Constitution and 
Administration of Palestine all such measures shall 
be adopted as will afford the fullest guarantees for 
carrying into effect the British Government’s Declar- 
ation of the 2nd of November, 1917. 

“All necessary measures shall be taken to encour- 
age and stimulate immigration of Jews into Palestine 
on a large scale, and as quickly as -possible to settle 
Jewish immigration upon the land through closer 
settlement and intensive cultivation of the soil.” 

In a letter written on March 3, 1919 to Felix 
Frankfurter on behalf of the Hedjaz Delegation, he 
states: 

“We Arabs, especially the educated among us, look 
with the deepest sympathy on the Zionist movement. 
Our deputation here in Paris is fully acquainted with 
the proposals submitted yesterday by the Zionist 
Organization to the Peace Conference, and we regard 
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them as moderate and proper. We will do our best, in 
so far as we are concerned, to help them through; we 
will wish the Jews a hearty welcome home . . . The 
Jewish movement is national and not imperialist. 
Our movement is national and not imperialist, and 
there is room in Syria for us both. Indeed I think that 
neither can be a real success without the other.” 

There was also a delegation of Syrian Arabs, repre- 
senting all communities; Moslems, Christians, Jews, 
among them was Jamil Mardan, later Prime Minister 
of Syria. 

In the concluding part of his statement before the 
Supreme Council of the Allies, on February 13, 1919, 
M. Chekri Ganem, the Chief Representative of the 
Central Syrian Committee, said: 

“May we say one word as regards Palestine, al- 
though the subject is said to be a thorny one. Pales- 
tine is incontestably the Southern portion of our 
country. The Zionists claim it. We have suffered too 
much from sufferings resembling theirs, not to throw 
open wide to them the doors of Palestine. All those 
among them who are oppressed in certain retrograde 
countries are welcome. Let them settle in Palestine, 
but in an autonomous Palestine, connected with Syria 
by the sole bond of federation. Will not a Palestine 
enjoying wide internal autonomy be for them a suffic- 
ient guarantee. If they form a majority there, they 
will be the rulers.” 

It is then a historical fact that when the decision 
was taken there was no Arab opposition. Indeed, 
there was even explicit consent. When and why did 
this opposition arise? When the implementation of 
the decision was handed over to people who cared 
very little for its success. The Mandatory Adminis- 
tration in Palestine had neither the understanding, 
the vision and the sympathy, nor the ability to carry 
out what is admittedly a complex and difficult task, 
that of bringing back the scattered and dispersed Jews 
from different countries and to develop Palestine for 
their re-settlement. And some of the Arab leaders in 
Palestine were not slow to perceive the rather reluct- 
ant way—to put it mildly—in which that decision 
was being implemented by the Colonial Office and 
Colonial officials. They immediately, of course, took 
advatnage of this hesitancy, and half-heartedness— 
believing that after all that decision was, perhaps, not 
very seriously meant and could be easily reversed. 


The Mandatory Failed — 
The Jews Succeeded 


It was the British Royal Commission which con- 
demned the instrument designed to carry out the 
international pledge for a Jewish National Home in 
Palestine and coined the phrase the “unworkability of 
the Mandate.” Whether or not we agree with all the 
reasoning of that Commission, one thing can hardly 
be disputed—the administration set up to work the 
Mandate proved to be unworkable. 

Though we had, and still have, many and frequent 
differences with the Mandatory Power, some of them 
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very bitter and tragic, especially since the inaugura- 
tion of the Whtie Paper policy, culminating in the 
controversy over the Jewish Army in Palestine and 
the Struma, we cannot say that the failure to imple- 
ment the Mandate by the British Administration for 
the last twenty years is due to the fact that they are 
British. ; 

What the Peel Royal Commission called the un- 
workability of the Mandate was inherent in the 
unique situation which had been created in Palestine: 
the incongruity between the nature of the task and 
the nature of the instrument. The Administration of 
Palestine was composed of a Colonial bureaucracy 
trained in the administration of backward countries, 
used to dealing with primitive peoples, where their 
task was mainly the preservation of the existing order 
as far as possible. 

In Palestine they were faced with an advanced and 
progressive community, as far as the Jews were con- 
cerned, a dynamic situation requiring constant initia- 
tive, unrelenting effort and creative energy, and it was 
merely human nature that these officials should feel 
themselves much more at ease in dealing with Arabs 
and administering to their needs, where they could 
indulge their colonial habits of maintaining their 
status quo. 

A mass colonization on a large scale will be neces- 
sary to meet the needs of Jewish migration after this 
war. This will obviously require a large outlay of 
capital to be obtained from inter-governmental 
sources. The main readjustment, however, indispens- 
able for a task of such magnitude, is a new regime— 
political, legal and administrative—especially de- 
signed for the maximum development of the resources 
of the country and the absorption of the maximum 
number of immigrants in the shortest possible time. 
The fundamental laws of the country, land and water 
regulations, labor legislation, fiscal regulations, trade 
regulations, must be entirely changed to suit the 
requirements of intensive colonization, the speedy 
building up of industries, the growth of cities and 
villages. And not only the laws, but their daily 
administration must be guided and inspired by the 
steadfast and unwavering purpose of building the 
country and absorbing new immigrants on a large 
scale. Only a Jewish Administration can be equal to 
that task—an administration completely identified 
with the needs and aims of the Jewish settlers and 
whole-heartedly devoted to the upbuilding of the 
country. Jewish immigration on a large scale is 


~ bound to result in the not distant future in a growing 


Jewish majority in Palestine and in the establishment 
of a self-governing Jewish Commonwealth. 

Reviewing the history of the past twenty years, and 
taking into account the needs facing us in the imme- 
diate future after this war, our first conclusion is that 
the Mandate must be entrusted to the Jewish people 
themselves. 

I do not mean the formal Mandate as of twenty 
years ago. The whole Mandate system may go. But 
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the responsibility and necessary governmental auth- 
ority to rebuild the country and secure the return of 
the Jews to their own homeland, should now be 
handed over to the Jewish people themselves. First of 
all immigration and colonization should be entrusted 
to the Agency of the whole Jewish people, which will 
act on behalf of prospective immigrants and settlers. 
Three Principles 

It is premature to lay down a detailed plan for the 
constitution of Palestine after the war and to attempt 
a reply to all questions which may arise. It is, how- 
ever, possible and necessary to lay down the most 
essential principles for our own guidance and for the 
immediate political job facing Zionism in educating 
Jewish and general public opinion, in America, Eng- 
land, Russia and other countries, toward a Zionist 
solution of the Jewish problem and toward a Zionist 
solution of the problem of Palestine. 

These principles are three: 

1. A clear and unequivocal reaffirmation of the 
original intention of the Balfour Declaration and the 
Mandate to re-establish Palestine as a Jewish Com- 
monwealth as made clear by the President of the 
United States on March 3, 1919. 

2. The Jewish Agency for Palestine as the trustee 
for the prospective immigrants and settlers, should 
have full control over Jewish immigration and be 
vested with all necessary authority for the develop- 
ment and upbuiiding of the country, including the 
development of its unoccupied and uncultivated 
lands. 

3. Complete equality to all inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, civil, political and religious; self-government in 
all municipal affairs; autonomy for the different com- 
munities— Jewish and Arab—in the management of 
all their internal affairs—education, religion, etc. 

Whether Palestine should remain a separate unit 
or be associated with a larger and more comprehen- 
sive political entity—a Near Eastern Federation, 
British Commonwealth of Nations, Anglo-American 
union or some other larger association, will depend 
on circumstances and developments which can neither 
be determined by us nor at present be foreseen, and it 
does not constitute a special Jewish or Palestinian 
problem. We will be part of the new world and the 
new pattern, which, we believe, will come out of this 
war, with victory on our side. But whatever will be 
the constitutional relation of Jewish Palestine to other 
countries, there must be a continued willingness and 
readiness for close cooperation with the Arabs in Pal- 
estine as well as the neighboring countries. Once the 
bone of contention of Jewish immigration is removed 
by clear-cut international decision on the one hand, 
and assuring Jewish control over their own immigra- 
tion on the other, there is no serious reason to give up 
the hope for Jewish-Arab cooperation. 

Zionism in action means nation-building, state- 
building. There were many who admitted the justice 
and beauty of the Zionist ideal and the right of the 
Jewish people to its own free national existence as an 
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equal to all other nations. But they seriously ques- 
tioned the ability of the Jews to become a nation 
again and to re-establish an independent state. They 
could not believe that Jews who for many centuries 
had become more and more denationalized, divorced 
from their original soil, segregated in cities, confined 
to a very limited number of occupations and trades, 
who had forgotten their national language and loos- 
ened their national ties, who remained Jews largely 
because they could not become something else— 
could again become a nation, rebuild a country and re- 
create an independent economy and culture. 

It cannot be said that this was an idle argument. 
There was much more in it than those who advanced 
it realized. While the idea and vision of Zionism 
looked so simple, so natural and necessary, when 
translated into action it was immediately faced with 
innumerable obstacles and almost insurmountable 
difficulties, as it meant not merely a transfer of a 
people, but its complete transformation, not merely a 
return to a country, but its upbuilding. And what a 
people! And what a country! The Jews had to re- 
make themselves and to remake Palestine. We must 
remember that Zionist colonization is possibly the 
only one, or certainly one of the very few examples of 
successful colonization not undertaken and not sup- 
ported by a state. 

We are still very far from our goal and are still 
facing the most difficult test of fulfillment. But our 
past achievement supplies us with confidence that it 
can be done and that we can do it. 


Meaning of Past Achievements 


At the end of the last war there were 58,000 
Jews in Palestine. In 1941 there were over 500,000. 
They settled in villages and towns built by them- 


selves. The area they occupy is about 1,500,000 . 


dunams—less than 1/17 of the area of western 
Palestine. The whole area of Palestine is some 27 
million dunams, of which the Arabs cultivate some 
seven million. More than 18 million dunams are 
still waste land. 

Contrary to accepted economic dogmas, Jews in 
Palestine went from town to country; townspeople 
for centuries, they became tillers of the land. Over 
30% of the Jews in Palestine live in rural settlements. 
Even more marked is their return to manual work. 
Of 500,000 people, 125,000 adults are members 
of the Labor Federation. As in no other country Jews 
in Palestine are engaged in every kind of work: in 
fields, factories, quarries, mines, buildings, roads, rail- 
ways, harbors, fishing, aviation, etc. 

Coming from all corners of the earth with diverse 
languages and cultural traditions, they are being 
welded into a new unit, Hebrew becoming their com- 
mon language, the rebuilding of Zion their common 
purpose. 

Living in their own villages and towns, providing 
for their own defense, education and social services, 
they developed a comprehensive system of local and 
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national self-government, rooted in an independent 
economy and culture, and thus laid the foundations, 
for all practical purposes, of a Jewish Common- 
wealth. 

What 500,000 Jews could do, six, eight or ten 
times that number can do. What was done on an 
area of one and a half million dunams can be done 
on six, eight or ten times that area. There is no truer, 
more abiding and convincing test of fulfillment than 
fulfillment. Zionism stood that test. 

The test of nationhood came to the Yishuv four 
years before the outbreak of the World War, when 
the Mufti, acting on the instructions of Mussolini 
and Hitler, tried to destroy the Yishuv by starvation, 
by interrupting their communications, and by stop- 
ping their work and the arrival of newcomers by 
terror—indiscriminate murder of men, women and 
children. Never before did the economic independ- 
ence and strength of the Yishuv, its valor and cour- 
age, its deep attachment to its ancient soil, its creative 
energy in face of the most deadly and constant danger, 
manifest itself more strongly than then. Not only 
was there no retreat or abandonment of the smallest 
position, but there was continuous and manifold 
development and expansion in agricultural settle- 
ments, absorption of new immigration, industrial 
development and conquest of the sea and in creating 
a military defense force which Palestine had not 
seen since the seventh century, when, under the lead- 
ership of Benjamin of Tiberias, Jews fought as allies 
of the Persians against the Byzantine oppressions. 

An even severer test came to the Yishuv with the 
outbreak of this war. And I can best tell you how it 
stood the test by quoting a recent message from the 
man who now leads our political struggle in Palestine, 
Moshe Shertok: 

“Amid this sea of pain and horror, Palestine today 
stands out as a rock of refuge, a lighthouse of hope 
to an agonized Jewry. Steeled in adversity in the four 
pre-war years, the Yishuv is now called upon to act 
in this war as the vanguard for the entire Jewish 
people, shouldering on its behalf three major respon- 
sibilities: The first and foremost is fullest coopera- 
tion in the defense of the country and in the Middle 
Eastern campaign by mobilization of all available 
resources for the distinctively Jewish war effort, in 
the military, industrial and agricultural spheres. 

“The second is the utmost exertion in saving Jew- 
ish victims of the war. : 

“The third is preparation and bold efforts for post- 
war construction. 

“The following are the landmarks of our progress: 

“12,500 men and women are enlisted in the mili- 
tary service. Thousands of Jewish technicians and 
skilled artisans are engaged in essential war work in 
Palestine and in the Middle East. Jewish industry 
employs 35,000 workers, who are increasingly harn- 
essed to war production. Its output for war has in- 
crased eightfold since 1940. Many plants are working 
day and night. 
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“The Jewish National Fund has acquired 113,000 
dunams of land during the war period. Eighteen 
settlements were founded, breaking new ground for 
agricultural production and increasing space in the 
old and new settlements, whose manpower and re- 
sources are strained to the highest pitch. Despite 
the vicissitudes of war, tens of thousands of refugees 
entered Palestine since September of 1939. The 
Yishuv is bracing itself for a new, supreme effort in 
defense and production. Thousands of youngsters 
from the towns are on their way to work on the farms. 
Large numbers are being trained for defense duties. 
New contingents of recruits for the Army are being 
raised.” 

The Message of Palestine 


In our building of Palestine we could not have 
altogether escaped the conflicts, contradictions, and 
evils of the present economic system. But it is not in 
vain that we struggled for many centuries to maintain 
our identity, that Jewishness which was molded in 
our ancient homeland, where our prophets be- 
queathed to humanity the still unrealized vision of 
human brotherhood and justice, love of neighbor, 
peace among nations. Without bloodshed, without 
coercion, by voluntary moral effort, assisted by the 
good will and sympathetic help of the whole Zionist 
movement, our Chalutzim set up a new type of com- 
munal and cooperative settlement—K’vutzoth and 
Moshavim—embodying a new human relationship of 
free creative work, mutual help, common interests 
and a complete equality, and combining an ideal 
social structure with a sound economic foundation— 
so far found nowhere else. 

This new type of society has stood the test of time 
(the first K’vutza was founded in 1910) and proved 
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its superiority both economic and social to other types 
of settlement. It is a message of living faith for all 
Jews and for the world at large that a better society 
is not merely a dream. 

Our present world finds itself in a terrible mess. 
This is the second World War in our generation. 
Never before was the whole of humanity threatened 
with such danger of complete and total slavery. Never 
before was our own people threatened with such 
complete and total annihilation. While the war goes 
on we must devote every ounce of our energy to a 
complete and total victory. But we must beware of 
the dangerous illusion that the destruction of Hitler- 
ism alone will free the world from all ills and the 
Jewish people from its misery. There is something 


fundamentally wrong in present human society if a 
Hier gan SAF the woke a nananiy to such a 

ss“ind there is something fundamentally wrorg in 
the Jewish set-up} if whenever there is any. trouble, 
Jews are’ sittgtéd“out as its first and most suffering 
victims. And a victory over Hitler will not be an end, 
but a beginning of a new set-up for the world and 
for ourselves. 

Our past work and achievement in Palestine has a 
double contribution to make to the reshaping of 
human society and to the remaking of Jewish history. 
It will serve as the rock upon which to build the 
Jewish Commonwealth and a Jewish Commonwealth 
means a Commonwealth of Justice. To achieve a 
Jewish Commonwealth will require a supreme effort 
by the entire Jewish people in the Diaspora and in 
Palestine. As part of the great human cause, America, 
England, Russia and others, leading the battle of 
humanity, may be expected to help us. But we must 
do the job ourselves. Palestine will be as Jewish 
as the Jews will make it. 


The Histadrut—A Democracy In Action 


by May Bere 


IHE ELECTIONS to the Fifth Convention of the 

Histadrut gave ample proof of its vitality as well 
as of its faith in the tenets of democratic action. The 
issues confronting the Palestine labor population had 
been discussed for months in every part of the coun- 
try in the press and on the public platform. The fruits 
of this intensive activity left its mark on the electorate 
—the one hundred and twenty five thousand mem- 
bers of the Histadrut. On election day eighty-seven 
per cent of all eligible voters came to the polls to 
select by secret ballot and proportional representa- 
tion their delegates to the Convention. The four 
hundred and one delegates attending the Convention 
spoke in the name of over half the Jewish population 
of Palestine. They represented workers from every 
part of the country—town and village workers in 
defense factories and workshops, school teachers and 


construction laborers in Palestine and in neighboring 
countries, municipal officers and members of agri- 
cultural collectives and industrial cooperatives, cleri- 
cal workers and skilled artisans, mechanics and chauf- 
feurs, soldiers in training and in action, who voted 
with the consent of the British military command. In 
short, they came from every walk in life and reflected 
nearly all shades of political opinion in the country. 
Palestine’s strategic position in the Middle East 
had been carefully weighed before the Executive 
Committee of the Histadrut issued the order for the 
Convention elections. The additional responsibilities 
that it would place upon leaders and members alike, 
already committed to the maximum program of pro- 
duction and mobilization for the war effort were 
definitely faced and accepted in the hope that a period 
of clarification would stimulate, in this tragic hour of 
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Jewish history, the concerted action of the whole 
Yishuv. 

Histadrut elections have always aroused much in- 
terest and at times have been very vigorously con- 
tested. Membership in the Histadrut does not pre- 
suppose the acceptance of a political credo or party 
affiliation. In fact, a large part of its membership 
does not belong to any political party at all. It is 
these non-affiliated elements that become the chief 
concern of the various nominees. In the elections to 
the Fifth Convention six parties appeared on the 
electoral scene—the Mapai (Palestine Labor Party), 
Hashomer Hatzair, General Zionist Workers, two 
Left Poale Zion parties and a “Proletarian Group”. 
Each of these parties presented its list of candidates 
and platform of action for the Histadrut of tomor- 
row. Each roster of candidates contained party mem- 
bers as well as representatives of non-affiliated groups 
in sympathy with the present program of the par- 
ticular party. In this way, for example, thousands 
of orthodox workers who did not appear as a crystal- 
lized group in the elections were gepresented by their 
candidates in the slate of the Palestine Labor Party. 
These workers feel themselves an integral part of 
the Histadrut. They are united in their economic 
interests and demands with the membership as a 
whole, and are not ready to make of their religious 
faith a political issue. 


It is customary for elections at all times to arouse 
considerable excitement and tension but in this con- 


test for delegates to the Histadrut Convention entirely . 


new factors appeared on the Palestine scene. In the 
present electoral arena, the Hashomer Hatzair ap- 
peared for the first time as a militant force with all 
the paraphanalia of an opposition party. Vigorously 
criticizing the record of the majority party at the 
helm for the last nine years, they openly advocated 
a change of leadership and sought to convince the 
electorate of their ability to take over the adminisra- 






ceded action. New enterprises 
posey Arbitrarily on the Histadrut 


Histadrut durtSg-the fiig# years of its mandate. A 
short period of prosp€fity had been followed by de- 
pression and disturbances. Mass immigration had 
increased the Histadrut membership by 80,000, many 
of these new recruits to Zionist thinking and Pales- 
tine labor ideology. The riots had initiated a period 
of industrial expansion and a brilliant era of pioneer- 
ing colonization, suddenly interrupted and inade- 
quately consolidated as a result of the war. The im- 
pact of the war on Palestine had precipitated wide- 
spread unemployment followed by serious social 
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problems. The growing impoverishment of European 
Jewry, the indifference of world opinion to the Jew- 
ish problem, the unsympathetic attitude of the Pales- 
tine Government to the spontaneous war effort of the 
Yishuv and its increased needs had brought trying 
days for the country and particularly for the working 
population. 

These social and political issues were thrown into 
the cauldron for debate and discussion. Diverse plans 
were presented for the amelioration of the social and 
economic needs of the hour. Larger programmes were 
developed for the Histadrut of the future, destined to 
create constructive work for the Jewish masses. In 
the formulation of its platform the Palestine Labor 
Party (Mapai) remained true to its tradition and 
reflected its deep feeling of responsibility not only 
for its own members or the workers in the country, 
but for the Jewish people who await their hour of 
liberation. In this charting of programmes very 
marked party differences were unfolded. The Gen- 
eral Zionist worker was prepared to support the 
present Histadrut leadership but urged a greater em- 
phasis on national Zionist rather than socialist con- 
tent. The Hashomer Hatzair, finding serious defects 
in the socialist patern of the Histadrut, turned the 
attention of the voters to Russia as the source of in- 
spiration for the Palestine worker and the world 
social order. The Left Poale Zion parties, appearing 
in these elections for the first time since their par- 
ticipation in the World Zionist Congress of 1939, 
were less doctrinnaire in their demands and more con- 
structive in their appraisal of the collective and co- 
operative movements of the Histadrut. 

These discussions were neither theoretical nor 
purely ideological. They were carried on against a 
background of social and economic achievement. 
They entailed intensive self-examination and an 
evaluation of the Histadrut institutions in the light 
of its ultimate goal for the absorption of millions of 
Jews into the pioneering life of Palestine. In terms 
of this aim, the present structure of the trade unions 
was evaluated, the essentials of adult education for- 
mulated, the goals of childrens’ education in a co- 
operative commonwealth thoroughly explored, the 
defects and merits of the present cooperative move- 
ment appraised, the relation between the individual 
worker and)the member of a collective reviewed, social 
security measures compared, the relation between the 
Jewish worker and his Arab neighbor defined, and 
new ways advanced for the more effective realization 
of its goal for the rehabilitation of the Jewish people 
in Palestine. 

The majority party, whose leadership was being 
challenged by the minority groups, has made the 
greatest contribution to the constructive work of the 
Histadrut and has been noted for its readiness to 
assume every pioneering endeavor for the develop- 
ment and defense of the homeland. In its fight for 
higher standards of living it never ceased to fight for 
increased Jewish immigration. In the development 
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of its own economic institutions it did not overlook 
the value of private capital in the upbuilding of the 
national home. No labor movement in the world 
can show a better record in social progress, in con- 
crete achievements, in mutual aid, and finer instru- 
ments for collective responsibility. These attain- 
ments of the Histadrut, under the leadership of the 
Mapai, have won the admiration of labor as well as 
progressive circles in the Yishuv and abroad. The day 
of judgment has come and gone. The Palestine Labor 
party remains at the helm with a mandate from 
69.3% of the electorate. The Hashomer Hatzair, the 
leading group of the opposition, polled 19.2 per cent, 
the left Poale Zion (two parties) 5.8 per cent, Gen- 
eral Zionist workers 3.5 per cent and the “Proletarian 
Group” 2.2 per cent. 


5 ives RESULTS of this political contest for Histad- 
rut leadership vindicated the orientation of the 
Mapai to Jewish world problems. It appeared once 
more as that unifying element in the working popula- 
tion, which embodies national and social truths to 
which the parties of the Left and Right must bow. It 
was able again to rally to its program of unity, without 
compromising on basic social convictions, thousands 
of new workers who see in the dynamics of its plat- 
form the way to the Jewish masses. In the heat of 
this “battle of ideologies” the ideals common to all 
Histadrut members were not sufficiently stressed. 
Observers in the country and abroad were prone to 
prepare their readers for dark tidings from the 
Fifth Convention of the Histadrut. 


The opening of the Fifth Convention in an atmo- 
sphere of political gravity, reflecting the seriousness 
of the world situation and the possible dangers to 
the country itself, found all the delegates, regardless 
of their political affiliations, ready for a unanimous 
acceptance of the recommendation of the Histadrut 
Executive Committee that the present three day ses- 
sion be devoted to urgent issues related to war, de- 
fense, and mass immigration. This readiness of the 
Convention to postpone the consideration of the in- 
ternal problems of the Histadrut and the Yishuv 
for a future session within three months gave ex- 
pression to its feeling of solidarity with the world- 
wide struggle of the United Nations and the fate of 
the Jewish people. In a unanimous decision for the 
mobilization of all men and women for ‘Army and 
Home Guard duties as well as for the economic enter- 
prises necessary for the existence of the Yishuv and 
the war effort, they called upon the democracies of 
the world to face the tragedy of the Jewish people. 
The enlightened peoples of the world were called 
upon to see Palestine as the post-war solution of the 
Jewish problem. The Yishuv’s military contribution 
was duly appraised in the battle of the democracies. 
It must not stand alone. It must be supplemented 
by a campaign that will prepare the new political 
basis for the existence of the Jewish people as a na- 
tion. In this program all eyes were turned to America 
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in the hope that the necessary forces will emerge to 
meet this historic hour in the life of Jewry. 

In a world in which there is an organized drive 
for the extermination of the Jewish race, the Yishuv 
stands out as the sole nucleus of crystallized Jewish 
power. There has never been a time when so much 
was demanded of the Histadrut, as a living protagon- 
ist of the nationalism of Jewish labor and a promise 
for the redemption of the Jewish people. Aware of 
its responsibilities in this grave hour, the Convention 
announced the acceptance of a ten hour work day to 
guarantee increased production in industry and agri- 
culture. It further expressed its willingness to con- 
tribute one hour of each day’s wages to the care of 
soldiers’ families and newly arrived immigrants, and 
advocated a similar subsidy to a common fund by all 
the employers of the country. A comprehensive plan 
for the complete mobilization of its membership and 
a rational allocation of its constructive forces was 
adopted by the Convention and submitted to the Jew- 
ish Agency, the National Jewish Council and the 
Palestine Government. Immediately upon the clos- 
ing of the final session, delegations were received by 
national and government bodies for the considera- 
tion of its detailed plans. These were accepted in 
principle and are already in the process of realization 
for the Yishuv as a whole. 

The Convention was strenghtened in its determina- 
tion to restore Israel’s honor by the stirring tributes 
paid to the Jewish units fighting on many battle- 
fronts. They sent their greetings to the millions of 
Jews in the ghettoes and concentration camps of the 
occupied lands of Europe, to the more than a thousand 
of Palestine’s finest men, today prisoners of war in 
enemy countries, to the Jewish soldiers wherever they 
might be serving in the Middle East from Tobruk to 
the Euphrates, from Iran to. Abyssinia, and lastly to 
the friends of social and national liberation of the 


Jewish people. 
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STUDENTS? 


by Nathan Reich 


A’ THE TURN of the century there were approx- 
imately one hundred and sixty thousand stu- 
dents enrolled in the colleges and universities of the 
United States. The number rose to two hundred and 
sixty seven thousand in 1910, four hundred sixty two 
thousand in 1920, nine hundred twenty four thou- 
sand in 1930 and to over one million three hundred 
thousand in 1938. This seven hundred per cent in- 
crease in student population compares with only a 
seventy per cent increase in total population. The 
spectacular growth is strikingly revealed in the fact 
that while forty years ago there was one college 
student for every four hundred and forty people, ten 
years ago there was one to one hundred and thirty 
three, and in 1938 the proportion rose to one student 
to every one hundred people. Comparing the growth 
of student enrollment with the total population of 
college age level we find that in 1900 there was one 
student for every twenty five youths between the ages 
of eighteen to twenty-one inclusive, but in 1938 the 
ratio was one per every seven youths of that age. In 
the case of the Jewish youth, enrollment at colleges 
and universities grew at an even faster rate. Private 
estimates reveal that in 1915-16 the number of Jew- 
ish students was approximately ten thousand. A sim- 
ilar estimate made in 1935-36 places the number of 
Jewish students at over one hundred thousand. This 
gives us a tenfold increase within a space of twenty 
years during which period the general Jewish popula- 
tion increased by less than fifty per cent. There was 
one Jewish student for every three hundred Jews in 
1915-16, while in 1935-36 there was one Jewish stu- 
dent for every forty-seven Jews. The ratio of Jews to 
the general population in the United States was about 
less than three per cent in 1916 and about four per 
cent in 1936, but the ratio of Jewish students to the 
total student population rose from about three per 
cent to about nine per cent during the same period. 
The rapid increase of student population, while in- 
dicative of the growing intellectual maturity and the 
economic progress of America, has caused some con- 
cern to many thoughtful observers of the American 
scene. Until the present war emergency with its at- 
tendant shortages of every kind of professional skills 
temporarily shoved the problem into the background, 
voices were heard that the expanding flow of college 
graduates swelled the ranks of the professionals and 
tended to create a serious problem of congestion in 
the market of professional services. It was pointed 
out that young people, armed with college degrees 
but unable to find employment in the professional 
field and for reasons of “prestige” unwilling to stoop 
to manual or mechanical work, were filling the ranks 
of the discontented army of dispossessed intellectuals. 


It was pointed out that in Italy and Germany such 
armies provided the most fertile recruiting ground 
for the Fascist and Nazi movement. It was feared 
that the continued reckless graduation of tens of 
thousands of young people without regard to the 
absorptive capacity of the professions, for which most 
of them prepared, would result not only in many 
wrecked careers of individuals, but would also pro- 
duce explosive material threatening our socio-econ- 
omic order. The concern was felt even more strongly 
in Jewish circles in view of the traditional tendency of 
Jewish students to concentrate in relatively few pro- 
fessions and in view of the discriminating practices 
barring the entry of Jews to many professions. Many 
Jews feel that the congestion of Jews in some profes- 
sions is a factor in the rise of anti-Jewish feeling. 

The question is: Are these fears justified? What is 
the relation of the growing supply of professional 
aspirants to the likely course of demand for profes- 
sional services both in terms of general and specific 
Jewish problems? Now, economic predictions are ex- 
tremely hazardous. Economic prognosis at its best 
expresses mere probabilities rather than certainties. 
Needless to say that no more is claimed for the at- 
tempt undertaken in this essay. 

The proper comprehension of the problem requires 
an understanding of the reasons underlying the rapid 
rise in student enrollment—a phenomenon which in- 
cidentally is not confined to the United States but 
has to a varying degree been a part of experience in 
practically all countries of the world. A world-wide 
study made in 1934 lists four factors: advance in 


‘economic welfare enabling more families to finance 


the college education of their children, the trend 
toward fewer children per family enabling the ex- 
penditure of more money on education per child, the 
social prestige attaching to the exercise of white col- 
lar and professional work as contrasted with manual 
and mechanical work, the higher average earnings of 
professional workers as compared with those of 
farmers and industrial workers, and the relatively 
more rapid growth in the demand for professional 
services as compared with that for most other oc- 
cupational groups. 

The last mentioned is undoubtedly the most potent 
factor both in explaining the expansion in current 
student enrollment and in evaluating the future rela- 
tion between supply of, and demand for, professional 
services. A glance at the census informs us that the 


-professional group enjoyed the most rapid rate of 


growth in the occupational structure of the American 
people. In 1870 the number of professionals amount- 
ed to three hundred thirty two thousand one hundred 
and seventy nine or 2.7 per cent of the total gainfully 
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employed population, and in 1940 to approximately 
three million six hundred thousand or almost seven 
per cent of the total. In other words, while in 1870 
there was one professional per every one hundred and 
eighteen people, in 1940 the proportion is one to 
thirty seven, a relative growth at a rate three times 
that of the total population. 

The reasons for the rapid expansion of the profes- 
sional group are rooted in the dynamics of modern 
economy. First and foremost is the fact that modern 
economic life is characterized by a growing profes- 
sionalization of its many economic functions and 
services. The growing complexity of modern life 
brings an ever widening range of activities within 
the province of specialized knowledge and skills. The 
building of homes done by home grown carpenters 
and builders under simple conditions of an earlier era, 
today requires an army of architects, draftsmen, in- 
terior decorators. The emergence of new industries, 
the mechanization of industrial processes and the 
application of scientific methods to agriculture, fed 
the demand for a wide variety of professional serv- 
ices. The growing institutional complexity of modern 
living and the consequent widening range of public 
control over social and economic life called forth a 
host of public administrators requiring a varying 
degree of professional training. The universal ex- 
tension of educational facilities and an increasing 
awareness of health problems continue to accentuate 
the demand for persons with professional training. 
The second source of demand for professional services 
is the growth of national income which, with the ex- 
ception of the setback experienced in the depression 
of the early thirties, characterized the last hundred 
years. It is common knowledge that the demand for 
professional services is more flexible than that for 
other necessities such as food, clothing and shelter. 
As income increases the proportion of money spent 
on so-called cultural or social services such as educa- 
tion, health, recreation and entertainment rises faster 
than the expenditure on necessities. Consequently, as 
incomes of American families were rising, the expen- 
ditures allotted to these cultural services—which in 
a large measure represent professional services—was 
rising at a faster rate than the incomes themselves. 
The growing importance of professional services in 
economic life is reflected in the shifting proportion 
of income claimed by the professional group in rela- 
tion to the total national income. Thus, while the 
relative shares of agriculture and manufacturing in- 
dustries declined between 1919 and 1938, the share 
of national income claimed by professional groups 
was from 9.3 per cent to 13.7 per cent of the total 
income during the same period. The sustained de- 
mand for professional services is also reflected in the 


earning record of the leading professions. Thus in ° 


1929 the average income of physicians was well 
above $5,000 per year, of lawyers and engineers, 
over $4,000. It is true that in the depression years 
they were considerably reduced, but with recovery 
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in the middle thirties they rose again. In 1938, the 
average income of practicing physicians was $4,400, 
of dentists $2,900, of lawyers $4,000, of engineers 
$3,000. These are of course, averages including some 
whose income is many times the average and some 
who hardly make a living or are without income at 
all. Considering that the average wage of gainfully 
employed industrial employee was about $1,300 in 
the prosperous year 1938, and that considerable so- 
cial prestige attaches to the exercise of professional 
work, it is easy to appreciate the powerful attraction 
held out by professional work to young people in 
search for a career. 


No: WHAT are the prospects of absorbing the 
vast army of college and university graduates? 
Assuming a stabilization of college enrollment at 
approximately present levels, what is the present 
absorptive capacity of professional vocations? 

The demand for new entrants into the professions 
is fed from several sources. The largest source is the 
replacement rate as measured by the annual with- 
drawal of present practitioners through death, retire- 
ment and shift into other occupations. Experts es- 
timate the average active life span of a professional 
person at between thirty to thirty five years. An es- 
timate of three per cent of annual replacement rate 
would appear a fairly conservative amount. Accord- 
ing to the 1940 census the number of professionals in 
the United States is around three million and six 
hundred thousand. A three per cent replacement rate 
on the basis of that figure would yield an annual de- 
mand for one hundred and eight thousand new en- 
trants, merely to fill the ranks depleted by death and 
retirement. The second source of the demand for new 
professionals is presented by the net annual natural 
growth of the population. The population of the 
United States is still growing, though at a decreasing 
rate. Between 1930 and 1940 the net average annual 
addition amounted to roughly nine hundred thou- 
sand. Assuming an annual rate of increase of eight 
hundred thousand for the next ten years and applying 
the ratio of one professional to every thirty seven 
people, we obtain a demand for twenty two thousand 
new entrants. 

Thus even if the average annual national income 
should only stay on the level of the years preceeding 
the war boom, the professional market is in a position 
to absorb about 130,000 new entrants without de- 
tracting from the established professional earning 
levels. But in the past, growing national income pro- 
vided an additional source of demand for professional 
services. It is, of course, extremely difficult to estimate 
the course of national income in the coming post-war 
years. Some economists fear a post-war economic col- 
lapse; others anticipate a period of prosperity, in- 
itiated and sustained by the accumulation of an 
enormous pent-up demand during the lean and prior- 
ity-ridden war years. The author is inclined to the 
latter view, reinforced by the belief that the post- 
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war social climate will not permit the spectacle of 
idle machinery, idle resources and idle men. On the 
assumption of a progressively rising income at least 
approximating the rate of growth of the period 
1900—1930 we may expect an annual increase of 
two to three per cent in addition to the normal three 
per cent replacement demand giving us a total annual 
demand of about two hundred thousand new recruits 
to the ranks of professionals. The extent of un- 
filled socio-cultural needs due to low income is 
enormous. It is estimated that thirty eight per cent 
of the people are without dental care; a study of a 
group of families revealed that of those earning less 
than $1,200 per year, only very few received any 
dental care, but of those earning $2,500, fully three- 
fourths received such care. The census of 1930, for 
instance, reveals that twenty per cent or five million 
and seven hundred thousand children between the 
ages of six to seventeen were not in schools. An ex- 
tension of schooling facilities to this group would 
alone increase the demand for teachers by tens of 
thousands. A downward extension of schooling to 
kindergarten age is a further potential demand for 
professional workers. If this analysis is correct, 
the annual absorptive capacity lies somewhere be- 
tween a minimum of one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand per year in case of a stationary per capita income 
and a possible maximum of two hundred thousand, 
should income resume its rising trend exhibited prior 
to the depression of the early thirties. 

Should the annual supply exceed the minimum or 
maximum demands under the two respective econ- 
omic conditions, the excess newcomers could be ab- 
sorbed only at the cost of intensified competition with 
established professionals, probably leading to lower 
professional fees and salaries and lower earning 
levels. 

How does the estimated demand compare with the 
supply of professional candidates? The total enroll- 
ment in colleges and universities was over 1,300,000 
in 1938. More significant for our purposes is the num- 
ber of those who complete their studies and go forth 
annually in serach of careers. The numbers of college 
graduates receiving degrees (bachelors as well as pro- 
fessional degrees) amounted to 189,000 in the same 
year. Of these 100,000 received professional de- 
grees. In view of the rise in freshmen enroll- 
ment in the years immediately preceding 1940, 
the number of graduates would have been expected 
to increase in the early forties, had not the war emer- 
gency intervened with its reduction in student enroll- 
ment due to draft and defense work. If we assume 
that all graduates immediately seek occupations in 
professional work, the supply would definitely exceed 
the demand for newcomers. But, of course, not all 
students attend college with professional intent. How 
many do, is difficult to know with any degree of ac- 
curacy. Assuming that only those graduating with 
a professional degree aspire to a professional career, 
the supply of graduates does not at all appear to ex- 
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ceed the possible absorptive capacity of professional 
field. There is even considerable leeway in allowing 
for additional entry into professional work of a goodly 
portion of those who pursued a general arts course. 

It would thus appear that the widely felt concern 
that our graduates are facing hopeless odds in fitting 
themselves into the professional structure are not jus- 
tified by the facts and probable prospects. Young 
people able and willing to prepare themselves for a 
professional career face prospects which are at least 
as good in professions as in any other vocational 
groups. Indeed, in case of rising national income the 
prospects in the profession are probably considerably 
better than in most other groups; in case of a stagnant 
or declining national income they are not any worse. 
It should be noted that this analysis deals with over-all 
estimates and in no way disposes of congestion in 
specific professions i. e. law, or the local overcrowd- 
ing of the medical profession in metropolitan, and 
the scarcity, in rural areas. 

In approaching the problem facing Jewish stu- 
dents, the prognosis becomes even less certain. The 
outlook is complicated by several factors. First, Jew- 
ish students tend to concentrate heavily in relatively 
few professions. Thus while Jewish enrollment 
amounted to over nine per cent of total student body 
in 1935-36, they comprized twenty six per cent in 
dentistry, twenty five per cent in law, twenty two per 
cent in pharmacy, sixteen per cent in medicine, but 
only six per cent in engineering, three per cent in 
education and only 2.5 per cent in agriculture. Con- 
sequently conditions of over-crowdedness in the legal 
profession may affect the Jewish student body to a 
greater extent than the rest of the student youth. 
Secondly, the professional distribution of Jewish stu- 
dents tends to follow the lines of geographical concen- 
tration of the Jewish people in large cities, where 
the competitive scramble for professional work is 
probably keener than in other areas. Some degree of 
geographical scattering seems to be indicated. Third- 
ly, vocational prospects of Jewish students are affected 
not only by the strictly economic consideration of the 
demand for their services, but by the political factor 
of discrimination. It is obviously difficult to appraise 
the future course of anti-Jewish discrimination in this 
country. It is likely that a continual pressure of Jew- 
ish youth into professions coupled with attempts to 
spread out in search of wider professional oppor- 
tunities will increase the resistance of non-Jewish 
professional circles and perhaps intensify social fric- 
tion. On the other hand, it is clear that in a consider- 
able measure antisemitism has received a powerful 
impetus from the advancing Fascist powers in Eu- 
rope. It may, therefore, be reasonable to hope that 
the military destruction of Fascist powers and the 
reinvigoration of the democratic world, tested and 
consolidated in the fire of battle and committed to 
the idea ofequal treatment for all, would lessen the 
inter-racial and inter-religious tension and on the 
whole enhance the opportunity of the competent 
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Jewish professional worker. But whatever the course 
of future events, the fear of discrimination must not 
be made the controlling factor in the vocational 
policy for young Jewish people. Personal ability, in- 
tegrity, a willingness to work hard and do well still 
remain the paramount consideration. The young Jew 
entering upon a professional career must accept the 
possibility of discrimination as another professional 
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risk. If he actually comes face to face with it, he must 
accept it as a challenge to be overcome. In a democ- 
ratic and expanding economic world he should be able 
to meet the challenge as effectively in professional 
work as in any other vocation. In a world ridden with 
social and religious discrimination or in a world of 
shrinking economic opportunity he will have a dismal 
future in any walk of life. 


ISAAC ROSENBERG, POET 


by Hilda Auerbach 


— ROSENBERG, the only important English 
poet that I know of who is also a distinctly Jewish 
poet, was born in Bristol, England, in 1890, of Rus- 
sian-Jewish parents and brought up in the White- 
chapel district of London. His home was a naturally 
Jewish one and he was sent to Cheder, where he learnt 
Hebrew, as a child. He had a close and intimate 
acquaintanceship with the traditional figures and 
stories of Biblical history, as we shall see from the 
way in which Biblical themes continued to form the 
framework for his poetic ideas all through his life. 
His earliest poems, indeed, in heroic-elegaic style as 
befits a young adolescent, are on such themes as “The 
Harp of David,” the fall of the temple, and similar 
subjects. Most important of all, there is no conflict 
whatever in him between Jewish and non-Jewish 
things. They are all accepted as a part of life as a 
whole, the Jewish things as closer to him and the 
other things as belonging to the outside world. 


Those two English poets who “discovered” Rosen- 
berg before his death—Gordon Bottomley and Lau- 
rence Binyon,—tend to write with mild amazement 
at the fact that such as he should have “come out 
of Whitechapel.” This causes us less astonishment. 
We are more fully aware of what may come out of 
Whitechaptel. The sympathy and support that Rosen- 
berg found in his family, poor as they were, are not 
exceptional. J. B.S. Haldane may be right in thinking 
that the preponderance of Jewish achievements in the 
intellectual sphere is less a mark of innate Jewish 
superiority than it is a mark of family pride in that 
type of achievement. However that may be, the type 
of understanding that Rosenberg received from his 
family, though it may not have been of the most 
discerning sort, was important. 

It is true, nevertheless, that he suffered. He had to 
leave school at fourteen, although his gift for drawing 
had already been noticed by his teachers. He was ap- 
prenticed to an art dealer and was most unhappy 
there. But he went to evening school for a time and 
after a most difficult and painful period at work even 
less congenial to him than the art-dealer’s, he was 
sent to the Slade School of Art with the help of sev- 
eral wealthy Jewish ladies. Here, too, however, there 


was room for distress and humiliation; Rosenberg 
felt himself to be incapable of the kind of fawning 
appreciation that seemed to be required of him. From 
time to time he would sell a picture or get some 
lessons in drawing to give. And, all this time he was 
writing. An inner sense of confidence and pride in his 
gift persisted. “I’m sure if anyone’s got anything in 
one it will out in spite of everything, though it may 
take time.” There is an echo here of the boyish resolu- 
tion of the very young Keats. In 1912 he published 
his first poems in a little booklet: “Night and Day,” 
but they attracted practically no attention. 


His early twenties proved to be a difficult time. A 
little poem written early in 1914 gives expression to 
this period: 


Heart, is there hope—or is there ordeal still in 
thy star’s horoscope? 

Come, the keen years, the fierce years, laughing 
and cruel, 

Heap on your trouble. 


He could not get the kind of work that he wanted 
and his constitutional disposition to consumption 
gave cause for alarm. It was decided to send him to 
visit a sister living in Capetown, South Africa, where 
it was thought that the climate would prove favor- 
able to his health. South Africa, too, had its difficul- 
ties. There was little in the way of work for him 
there, and, although the climate and the landscape 
were enchanting, the general level of life was decided- 
ly mean, money-grubbing and benighted. Rosenberg 
planned some lectures on art, in order to make a 
breach in this appalling ignorance and indifference 
but, just then, the war broke out. He returned to 
England. 


By this time, however, he had made a few distin- 
guished friends—among them Bottomley, Binyon 
and the ever-gracious Edward Marsh, protector of 
nearly all the young poets of the day. It was Bottom- 
ley who had written him, before his trip to South 
Africa: “There is no doubt there was never a more 
real poet in the world that you are; to have such a gift 
as yours is a great responsibility, for you are called on 
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to develop it to the highest advantage, and to learn as 
time goes on to separate with increasing sureness of 
touch the pure gold from the flux. Most men have to 
learn to obey their superiors; but poets have no super- 
iors, so they have the harder task of learning to obey 
the light that is within them, and among dazzling and 
contradictory illuminations to make sure which is the 
eternal light.” 

Rosenberg joined the army shortly after the war 
broke out. He wrote poetry all through the war, 
working at intervals at an extraordinary play to be 
called “The Unicorn.” Three days before his death 
on April 1st, 1918, he wrote to Edward Marsh and 
sent him his last poem, (although “I have been for- 
bidden to send poems home, as the censor won't be 
bothered with going through such rubbish” )—“The 
battle song of the Judeans,” (the Jewish Legion). 
To his mother he wrote of this with the apology: 
“I can think of nothing noble and weighty enough.” 


THE BATTLE SONG OF THE JUDEANS 


Through these pale cold days 
What dark faces burn 

Out.of three thousand years, 
And their wild, wild eyes yearn. 


They leave these blonde still days 
In dust behind their tread; 
They see with burning eyes 
How long they have been dead. 


While underneath their brows 
Like waifs their spirits grope 
For the pool of Hebron again, 
For Lebanon’s summer slope. 


This was not Rosenberg’s only poem on a Jewish 
theme. There were many, both minor and major ones. 
The only play that he completed, “Moses,” deals with 
the subject of Jewish regeneration and, hence, with 
human regeneration in general. We see Moses in the 
process of turning from a life of sensuous ease, living 
as an Egyptian, to an awareness of his mission, a task 
both noble and huge: 


Behind white mists, invisibly, 

My thoughts stand like a mountain. ... 

I'd shape one impulse through the contraries 
Of vain ambitious men, selfish and callous, 
And frail life-drifters, reticent, delicate, 
Littleness thread bulk; a nation’s harmony. 
These are not lame, nor bent awry, but placeless 
With the rust and stagnant. 


Here, as in the Judean war song, is the tremendous 
vision of rebuilding, the remaking of what has so 
long been dead. Moses is prophet and artist, too; he 
creates form out of chaos: 
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Martyrdom of uncreated things, 

Virgin silences, waiting a breaking voice— 

As in a womb they cry, in a cage beat vain wings 
Under life, over life—is their unbeing my choice? 


For Rosenberg, as for the Jewish tradition, there 
is no absolute division between flesh and spirit. 
Sensuality is accepted as a part of life, and often 
with magnificence: 


A naked African 

Walked in the sun 
Singing—singing 

Of his wild love... 

I slew the tiger 

With your young strength 
(My tawny panther) 
Rolled round my life. 


Three sheep, your breasts 
And my head between, 
Grazing together 

On a smooth slope... 


But for Moses, leader of men, sensuality is an 
aspect of life that must be thrust aside: 


Soul-sack fall away, 
An show me what you hold! 


To his Egyptian wife, Koelue, he says: 


Ah! Koelue, 
Had you embalmed your beauty, so 
It could not backward go 
Or change in any way, 
What were the use, if on my eyes 
The embalming spices were not laid 
To keep us fixed, 
Two amorous sculptures passioned endlessly? 
What were the use, if my sight grew, 
And its far branches were cloud-hung, 
You, small at the roots, like grass? 
While the new lips my spirit would kiss 
Were not red lips of flesh 
But the huge kiss of power? 


There are, throughout this play, a massive, sculp- 
tural use of words, a compression of imagery and a 
kind of grand simplicity together with a heat of 
imagic contrast, that are most unusual in English 
poetry. Certain of these tendencies might be related 
to Hebraic literature. 


I say there is a famine in ripe harvest 

When hungry giants come as guests, 

Come knead the hills and oceans into food... 
So grandly fashion the rude elements 

Into some newer nature, a consciousness 
Like naked light seizing the all-eyed soul ... 
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And Moses’ wonderful accusation of conventional 
society: 

Who has made of the forest a park? 

Who has changed the wolf to a dog? 

And put the horse in harness 

And man’s mind in a groove? 


The closest kinship here, in respect of direct and 
shattering simplicity and symbolic use of imagery, is 
with the mystic Blake, (whom Rosenberg respected 
as the visual artist second to none that England had 
produced). This connection is seen most clearly in 
the earlier and shorter lyrics: 


Moses, from whose loins I sprung, 
Lit by a lamp in his blood 

Ten immutable rules, a moon 

For mutable lampless men. 


The blonde, the bronze, the ruddy, 
With the same heaving blood, 
Keep tide to the moon of Moses. 
Then why do they sneer at me? 


The subject of the play that Rosenberg was work- 
ing on when he died, “The Unicorn” (originally 
called “Adam and Lilith”), was both Blakeian and 
Jewish in association. It was to deal with a kirid of 
Sabine rape by a decaying race yearning for contin- 
uity, and, in it, Rosenberg meant “to symbolize the 
war and all the devastating forces let loose by an 
ambitious and unscrupulous will.” “Saul and Lilith 
are ordinary folk into whose ordinary lives the Uni- 
corn bursts. It is to be a play of terror—terror of 
hidden things—the fear of the supernatural.” All 
this would seem to strike a chord of connection with 
certain aspects of Kabbalist literature. Rosenberg, 
here, as elsewhere, makes frequent symbolic use of 
the word “root” and shows a continual interest in the 
themes of birth, creation and growth. “The Unicorn” 
raises the question of Rosenberg’s attitude to the 
values of violence and strength. In his last letter we 
hear of his intention to write a play on the theme of 
Judas Maccabeus. Here, too, we might have learned 
more of his approach to violence. 


This question of the distinction between strength 
and violence leads us directly to Rosenberg’s attitude 
toward the war. Here, as Mr. D. W. Harding 
(Scrutiny, Cambridge, March, 1935) has said, it is 
important to note that Rosenberg shows no regret for 
prewar life. Even before the war, with a kind of 
probing and penetrating honesty reminiscent of 
Blake’s, he saw modern civilization as “the miasma of 
a rotting God.” 


And littleness still shadows the lost ways. 


In Moses’ words: 
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I am sick of priests and forms 
This rigid, dry-boned refinement . . . 
I have a trouble in my mind for largeness. 


Rosenberg’s use of the image of the root (as in the 
early poem, “If You Are Fire”: “A single root and 
separate bough And what blind hands between That 
make our longings’ mutual glow As if it had not 
been?”) is connected with his criticism of society and 
his vision of the ancient past as a period of grandeur 
to which, in a sense, we must return: 


Here are the springs, primeval elements: 
The roots’ hid secrecy, old source of race, 
Unreasoned reason of the savage instinct. 


This does not mean, however, that Rosenberg 
longed to go back, in the sense in which so many 
moderns have tried to escape their own civilization. 
In a letter to his friend Miss Seaton, he writes: “If the 
twentieth century is so awful, tell me what period you 
believe most enviable. Even Pater points out the 
Renaissance was not an outburst—it was not simul- 
taneous marked impulse of men living at a certain 
period of time, but scattered and isolated.” Neverthe- 
less, with his realization of the failure of modern 
society, Rosenberg was bound to have a complex, 
rather than a simply negative, attitude to the war. 
His poem, “On Receiving News of the War,” shows 
this. On the one hand 


In all men’s hearts it is. 
Some spirit old 

Hath turned with malign kiss 
Our lives to mould. 


Red fangs have torn His face. 
God’s blood is shed. 

He mourns from his lone place 
His children dead. 


But on the other hand, there is the strange hope: 


O! ancient common curse! 
Corrode, consume. 

Give back this universe 
Its pristine bloom. 


Later on, Rosenberg seems to have been most 
impressed by the death of men at a moment of 
simplification and greatness, when human endurance 
and strength most command admiration, (it is inter- 
esting to compare this with Rilke’s idea of the hero’s 
death). The poem “Daughters of War,” with its 
Blakeian association, seems to speak of this, as does 
“The Girl’s Song to a Soldier.” The warrior and the 
Amazonian spirits of the former poem seems to live 
on a plane that is beyond the ordinary human one. 
This can only be reached when man’s weaknesses are 
set aside, after “the severance of all human relation- 
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ship and the fading away of human love.” The voices 
of “The Daughters of War” are, as Rosenberg says in 
a letter, “spiritual and voluptuous at the same time.” 
The physical world is not discarded, as is so often the 
case with types of Christian mysticism; it is height- 
ened and intensified, “spiritualized by the imagina- 
tion,” as Rosenberg himself once put it. Mr. D. W. 
Harding has commented particularly on the unusual 
quality of this poetic exaltation in Rosenberg. 

The world, then, is never thrust aside. It is here to 
be apprehended. And this is most particularly Rosen- 
berg’s duty as a poet: “I will not leave a corner of my 
consciousness covered up, but saturate myself with 
the strange and extraordinary conditions of this life,” 
he wrote from the army. This recalls that simple little 
poem by the young Rosenberg in which he asks, of 
the nun, “Why should she shun the world? It is a 
holy place.” 

This full acceptance of life recalls the poetic 
growth of another poet, at first glance quite remote 
from Rosenberg, the poet Keats. It was Keats who 
felt it his duty to become everything that he saw, even 
to the sparrow pecking at the gravel. And Rosenberg 
mentions Keats, along with Donne and Blake, as 
being a truly great poet in the quality of robustness 
inherent in him, “a kind of coarseness ingrained, a 
sense of solidity and bulk.” Rosenberg himself has 
this quality; it is this that gives him his capacity for 
acceptance of the new situation and it is this that 
makes his acceptance complete, without the mis- 
givings of some poets “that this should not be.” This 
is the root, too, of that quiet confidence of his early 
youth that trusted what was within him to come out, 
difficulty notwithstanding. Because he could live 
fully in each situation and yet be a poet, he was a 
major one. 

That is why, too, he had no need of irony, as Mr. 
D. W. Harding has so finely noted. Neither did he 
have any of the sentimental pity of the observer, 
(witness his poems “The Louse-Hunt” and “The 
Troop-Ship). His detachment was of another, com- 
pleter kind. He was detached because he saw the 
whole thing in its immensity: 


It is the same old druid time as ever, 
Only a live thing leaps my hand 

A queer sardonic rat— 

As I pull the parapet’s poppy 

To stick behind my ear... 

Poppies whose roots are in men’s veins 
Drop, and are dropping; 

But mine in my ear is safe, 

Jut a little white with dust. 


In this moment of “druid time,” with its strange 
juxtaposition, the rat, straying from the German to 
the English trenches, with its “cosmopolitan sym- 
pathies,” has a better chance of survival than any 
haughty athletes. So, too, the poppy behind the 
poet’s ear, soiled with a little dust, is safer from des- 
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truction than are the poppies springing from the 
dead bodies of men. Yet they all have their place 
here and there are both pity and acceptance of them. 


Rosenberg’s pity was based on his sense of waste 
and pain; his acceptance was based on his sense that 
men dying in war “are on the root side of the tree 
of life,” thus, in some way, there is a purpose in it: 


None saw their spirit’s shadow on the grass, 

Or stood aside for the half used life to pass 

Out of those doomed nostrils and the doomed 
mouth, 

When the swift iron-burning bee 

Drained the wild honey of their youth. 


Burnt black by strange decay, 
Their sinister faces lie, 

The lid over each eye, 

The grass and coloured clay 
More motion have than they, 
Joined to the great sunk silences. 


and elsewhere: 
Earth has waited for them 
All the time of their growth, 
Fretting for their decay: 
Now she has them at last! 
In the strength of their strength 
Suspended and stopped and held. 
Earth! have they gone into you? 
Somewhere they must have gone, 
And flung on your hard back 
Is their souls’ sack, 
Emptied of God-ancestralled essences. 


The note of impersonality sounds again in Rosen- 
berg’s poem on the death of his brother: 


What are the great sceptred dooms 
For us, caught 

In the wild wave? 

We break ourselves on them, 
My brother, our hearts and years. 


And this left no room for sentiment. When Lilith 
in “The Unicorn” says: 


I think there is more sorrow in the world 
Than man can bear. 


The Nubian answers: 


None can exceed their limit, lady,— 
You either bend or break. 


Rosenberg grew to the imaginative largeness of 
this vision all through the war years, but the sense 
of acceptance beyond grief was with him at its begin- 
ning. A poem dated 1914 runs: 
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Iron are our lives, 

Molten right through our youth. 

A burnt space through ripe fields, 
A fair mouth’s broken tooth. 


Rilke says somewhere that throughout his life he 
studied to accept what came to him, instead of “the 
expected.” Rosenberg learned this, too. In an early 
letter to Edward Marsh, he suggests that his early 
poems be divided into three sections: the first to 
deal with the idealistic aspirations of youth toward 
purity; the second to express youth’s preoccupation 
with sense as the result of disillusionment and the 
third to be devoted to “life . . . transfigured .. . 
through the imagination,” the stage of “intimacy” 
and “love.” (This plan corresponds very closely to 
the descriptions of the three “chambers of human 
life’ given by Keats in a celebrated letter.) 
This “intimacy” granted by the imagination was 
what Rosenberg achieved. The poem describing the 
strange experience of soldiers returning to camp at 
night and hearing the sound of larks instead of 
bombs falling from the sky fixes a moment of life on 
that sensuous-spiritual plane of living in which 
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Rosenberg, like Keats believed: 


But hark! Joy—joy—strange joy. 

Lo! Heights of night ringing with unseen larks. 

Music showering on our upturned listening faces 

Death could drop from the dark 

As easily as song— 

But only song dropped, 

Like a blind man’s dreams on the sand 

By dangerous tides: 

Like a girl’s dark hair, for she dreams no ruin 
lies there. 


Certain of Rosenberg’s words on death, in a letter 
written during the war years, reflect the purity of 
the detachment which was his at his best. This, too, 
echoes the tone of Keats’ last letters, as does Rosen- 
berg in so many other ways: 


“My undisturbed serenity rebukes your despairs 
and vexations and the joys that pass. I go to meet 
Moses, who assuredly was a suicide... I have 
striven to preach the gospel of beauty... Death 
does not conquer me; I conquer death, I am the 
master.” 


PALESTINE PAYS BACK 


by Nachum Gutman 


ow of the chief arguments of Zionism has been 
that soon Palestine would pay “dividends” to 
American Jewry, much greater than it had received. 
Palestine would revive the cultural and social life of 
a deteriorating Jewish community on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

It is therefore gratifying to be able to point out 
Zionist achievements aside from the vicarious pleas- 
ure of knowing that something is being done “in 
Palestine.” The tenth anniversary of the Habonim 
Kvutza lends itself to a serious accounting of what 
Palestine can pay back to American Jewry. 

A decade ago, the seeds of an indigenous Pales- 
tinian product—the Kvutza—were transplanted to 
American soil. The idea of creating ere a replica 
of the collective settlements caught the imagination 
of the Young Poale Zion. In 1932, a small group of 
youth leaders squatted in a corner of Unser Camp, in 
Highland Mills, N. Y., intent on experimenting with 
new methods of bringing the Labor Zionist ideology 
to American Jewish youth. At the time, the Hecha- 
lutz was beginning to sprout, and the concept of 
“self-realization” took firm hold among the mature 
elements of the youth movement. Hachshara farms 
were being established, and the central position of 
Halutziut in the youth program was gradually being 
recognized. A concomitant of this trend was the 
realization that musty lectures on socialist and Zion- 
ist theories were insufficient for implanting the phil- 


osophy of the movement among an American-born 
generation. Translated into adolescent terms, Halut- 
ziut meant scouting. The Young Poale Zion set 
about examining its approach, which finally brought 
into being a change in the character and even name of 
the organization, now known as the Habonim. 

The first Summer Kvutza at Unser Camp was 
devoted to a study of the collective life in Palestine, 
the role of the Histadrut, and the techniques of youth 
leadership. However, it was not until the next sum- 
mer, when a site at Accord, N. Y. was rented, that the 
full program of the Kvutza became possible. Thrown 
entirely on their own resources, the youth had to 
grapple with the most fundamental problems of 
caring for themselves, from clearing fields and pitch- 
ing tents, to cooking, washing clothes in a mountain 
stream, and running a full-fledged cultural program 
besides. On one of the Catskill peaks, an attempt 
was to be made to reproduce a Galilean collective. 
A stone’s throw from well-established resorts and 
hotels, this primitive adventure stood out in stark 
contrast to the summer mountaineers clothed in 
urban conveniences. 

The Summer Kvutza differs from the usual “camp 
for children” and becomes a “children’s camp” in 
the truest sense of the word. The adult world is 
conspicuous by its absence, except for occasional par- 
ental visits, and perhaps the chief cook and nurse. 
There is to be no coddling of the youngsters, no 
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hired help to do the dirty work. Like the Kvutza 
in Palestine, the Habonim Kvutzot take pride in 
their own accomplishments. Whether the camp sites 
have been acquired when in virgin condition, or are 
well-established estates or reclaimed acres long since 
abandoned, each of the ten Kvutzot now operated by 
Habonim provides a wealth of opportunity for the 
youngsters to “begin from the beginning.” This sense 
of original creation, which prevails season after seas- 
on, is a healthy educational factor. 

No two Kvutzot in Palestine are exactly alike, nor 
are the Habonim Kvutzot like peas in a pod. Geo- 
graphical differences, and variations in the back- 
ground of the human material give each Kvutza its 
own particular flavor, although the major ingredi- 
ents are the same. 

As June days begin to run out, an advance crew 
of boys and girls selected by the Kvutza Committee 
is sent to put the grounds in order. Mending of tents, 
repairing wooden structures, building new outhouses 
and checking over all the physical needs of the 
Kvutza, this advance crew is a real phase of the 
program of self-reliance. In recent years, these crews 
have also prepared a plot of ground for a garden, and 
plant early vegetables so that when the July contin- 
gents came out, they could swing into the proper 
seasonal activity, cultivating and harvesting the crops. 
At Kvutza Tel Hai (near Chicago), the agricultural 
program has been directed by several Bonim who 
have been studying at agricultural colleges. 

The Habonim Kvutzot naturally differ in many 
respects from their Palestinian prototypes as they 
operate only two months of the year. However, 
the basic principles of collective life are followed. 
In addition to rotation of labor and doing the 
chores, the campers pool their finances for the dura- 
tion of the season. The “Kupa Meshutefet” (Co- 
operative Fund) includes all the spending money 
brought by the children, and is spent for such essen- 
tials as postage stamps, candy, flashlight batteries, etc. 
Children from poor homes are thus on a par with the 
others. Even delicacies from doting parents are 
shared, if not by the entire Kvutza, at least by one 
tent. Surpluses are handed over to the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund at the end of the season. 

Discipline, the perennial camp problem, is en- 
forced when necessary by an elected “Hanhaga.” 
“Punishment” is meted out after a “Mishpat Hav- 
erim”, or trial with the entire Kvutza acting as jury. 
Doing “dirty work” is never assigned as a punishment, 
as work is regarded as a special privilege. The-stiffest 
verdict is to exclude the culprit from Kvutza activ- 
ities. However, the spirit of Kvutza is so keen that 
no more than one or two cases come up for trial 
during a summer. 

Isolated from urban civilization and its distracting 
forces, the Kvutzot have been able to evolve Jewish 
observances that are on the downgrade in the com- 
munity as a whole and in their own city homes. 
Tisha B’Ab, for example, has never been so sincerely 
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observed by young Jews in this country as it is in the 
Kvutza. The destruction of the Temple (read: Pal- 
estine) has contemporary meaning to the youth as- 
sembled under the open skies, marching by torchlight 
to the stage where a dramatic program has been 
scheduled. I have found that the ancient story of 
Rabbi Akiba laughing at the sight of jackals among 
the Temple ruins, is ever fresh to the youngsters. 
For Rabbi Akiba knew that the jackals spelled fulfill- 
ment of one half of prophecy, and the second half, the 
restoration of Israel, was bound to come. And the 
youth believe with Rabbi Akiba in the revival of the 
Jewish people. 

The reception of the Sabbath is a weekly event of 
first magnitude in the Kvutza. The cleaning and 
scrubbing and airing of tents would make the most 
orthodox heart glow with joy, that such elaborate 
preparations were being made to receive the Queen. 
By candle light, readings from the Bible and modern 
Hebrew poetry leave an indelible impression. This 
talent of Sabbath observance has atrophied in most 
Jewish homes in the city, but thanks to sincere and 
intelligent guidance, the Kvutza has given the day of 
rest a new beauty and spiritual significance. 

The stormy period of Jewish life during the past 
decade has made its impression on the cultural life of 
the Kvutza. The fight for survival in Nazi Europe, 
and the heroic resistance of the Halutzim to Arab 
attacks stimulated an interest in self-defense. The 
tripod on which the Kvutza rests is self labor, mutual 
aid and self-defense. It was therefore almost auto- 
matically that among the first institutions of the Hab- 
onim Kvutza was “Mishmar’—the night watch. 
When dusk settled over the camp, a boy and a girl 
took charge of the domain. This watch was both 
romantic and practical—the second shift being re- 
quired to wash the kitchen floors and get the cook’s 
fire going. During rainstorms, the watch lets down 
the tent flaps and tightens the loose ends. 

When the “wall and tower” type of Kvutza was 
invented during the riots, the tower was transplanted 
to the hills of America. Looming fifty feet high, 
these exotic structures serve as flagpoles and signal 
posts. One can almost see the semaphore code flash- 
ing between the towers that stretch from coast to 
coast. 

From the small Unser Camp Kvutza, the Habonim 
network has spread to ten units in the United States 
and Canada, with 1,500 in attendance last year. In 
1940, a special three-week course for 100 leaders was 
conducted at the Philadelphia Kvutza. Much of the 
Habonim progress since then can be traced to that 
event when a frontal attack was made on the prob- 
lems of youth leadership. 

The Kvutza has by no means reached its final stage 
of development. The progressive principles of edu- 
cation underlying it still leave room for improvement. 
A few summers ago, several over-zealous leaders de- 
cided to give absolute freedom to their charges, with 
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a “do as you please” program. Unfortunately, pre- 
vious training was out of joint with this Utopian 
plan, and after a few weeks, a greater measure of 
planned activity was introduced. 

Space does not permit a more detailed exposition 
of the American version of the Palestinian Kvutza. 
Suffice it to say that at least 5,000 boys and girls 
have spent from two weeks to two months in any 
given season in this unique atmosphere. Miraculous 
transformations in their attitudes to things Jewish 
and Palestine have been witnessed. Besides Habonim, 
the Kvutza system has been employed by the Hash- 
omer Hatzair, with minor variations, and lately by 
the New England Young Judea. The fame of the 
Kvutza has reached out into educational fields, Jewish 
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and non-Jewish. The relatively new Work Camps for 
youth are kin to the Kvutza, but are not yet as far 
advanced as the Palestinian variety. Progressive edu- 
cators and campers are beginning to study the Kvutza 
as a major contribution to outdoor programs. 


Taken as a whole, however, the Kvutza, with all 
its ruggedness, has caught the fancy of young Jews 
between the ages of 12 and 21. The Jewishness of 
the Kvutza is not of the pulpit species, the socialism 
is not fraught with dogma, the Zionism is not a box 
collection. By living as man was meant to live, close 
to nature, far from the maddening crowd, Jewish 


youth can take its Jewishness, its Zionism, its social 


philosophy in its stride. 


BOOKS 





HENRIETTA SZOLD: LiFE AND LETTERS. By Marvin 
Lowenthal. 350 pages. The Viking Press. $3.00. 


What goes into the making of a great person? Brain 
physiologists, other scientists and the lay world as a whole 
occasionally test and discuss the matter. In this book about, 
and mostly by, Henrietta Szold, the question is not precisely 
answered, but one does ascertain some of the qualities 
a great person must have. It takes only a few pages of 
reading the earliest of Henrietta Szold’s letters, written 
when she was in her late twenties, to show that here is a 
great person, still—at that time—in a potential state. Writ- 
ing to Harry Friedenwald, who later became president of 
the Federeation of American Zionists, but who was then a 
fellow Baltimorean of Miss Szold’s studying medicine abroad 
(1888), Miss Szold says: . . . “the Jews of the Old and 
New World are running a mad race to see who can mold 
the other in the worship of what is sensuous and material.” 
Cleavage in modernizing Jewish ritual is the subject at 
hand, but the concern of the young woman is attached to 
the roots that lead from the problem as well as to the 
invisible reaches of its significance. 

Here is one clue to the structure of a great person: a 
sense of ultimate significance, a kind of adhesion to history, 
in the future tense as well as in the past. In the pages that 
follow, other characteristics that a great person must have 
appear. The attachment to history must be accompanied by 
a special kind of purity. Bonds must be acknowledged, 
and only a pure person has the strength to acknowledge 
some bonds. Ancestral forces are to be accepted. And then 
comes the personal purity, the recognition, at the moment 
of its presentation, of what one’s duty is. Later, in retro- 
spect, the duty may seem to have demanded courage and 
prophetic vision. But it is safe to say that at the moment 
a duty is accepted, the person is acting only out of personal 
purity. That is what differentiates the great person from 
the enterprising one. The great person may even seem to 
be devoid of prophetic vision. In 1909, from Jerusalem, 
Miss Szold wrote: “If I were twenty years younger, I would 
feel that my field is here. As it is, there are heroic men and 
women here doing valiant work.” 

The woman of 49 lacked the vision to see the woman of 
82, a splendor of Palestine. But the next sentence in the 
same letter indicates the greatness at work: “If only they 
(the heroic men and women) could be more intelligently 
supported by the European and American Jew. The colon- 
ies and the cities of Palestine, they have taught me so much 
that for the first time in my life I feel the impulse to speak 
out in public. Will you hold me to it when I return?” 


That was duty, a seemingly infinitesimal duty, quite clean 
of glory, but it took greatness to recognize it and to accept it. 

There is no sign, as Miss Szold writes of the early days 
of Hadassah, that she dreamed of where it would take her— 
to the directorship of medical work in Palestine, of social 
work, of political activity, and finally to supervising the 
strangest colonization of all—the Youth Aliyah, the salvag- 
ing of children from Nazi Germany. In the 1890's Miss 
Szold had established a school for Russian refugees in 
Baltimore, and railed against the charitable and non-fra- 
ternal attitude of the German Jews toward the Russians— 
an early manifestation of the purity of greatness. 

Conversion to Zionism was again only an answer to 
what seemed other problems: 

I became converted to Zionism the very moment I 
realized that it supplied my bruised, torn and bloody 
nation, my distracted nation, with an ideal—an ideal that 
is balm to the self-inflicted by others—an ideal that can 
be embraced by all, no matter what their attitude may be 
to other Jewish questions. 

Her unity with the ancestral forces that molded her is 
not ever lost, but neither is it confining. It is somewhat of 
a telescope through which she views the world at large. In 
discussing the Arlosoroff murder, she touches on this rela- 
tionship: 

Devastating as that tragedy was on the personal side 
.. . it was even more destructive to the philosophy by 
which I lived . . . Let me hasten to say, it’s not all the 
fault of the Jews. It’s the fault of this world of ours; I 
only see its iniquitous stupid ways in and through my 
Jews. 

Zionism itself, however, is only a medium for her, a 
medium toward Jewishness, which is the real demand for 
her ancestral forces. 

Hitler came too early. Jewish Palestine had not found 
itself; and Zionist Palestine, the Palestine of the honey- 
moon days of the pioneers, had lost itself. 

In that “I feel soiled” rests the sign of another of Miss 
Szold’s talents—her literary ability. Marvin Lowenthal 
has wisely let Miss Szold speak for herself throughout most 
of the book. As her life grew more pragmatic, intellectual 
matters found less frequent expression in her letters, but 
the sensitiveness with which she chose words did not fail 
her. With the monument of her work in Palestine to look 
on, one is apt to forget the literary accomplishments that 
preceded it—her editing of Graetz for the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society, her fine one-volume index of Graetz, as well 
as the Year Books she prepared during the many years she 
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was the Society’s secretary. But how can we keep track of 
the record of such a life, when the owner of that life can 
write, in 1940: 

We... are heartsick over France. I feel, foolishly I 
admit, that I am being treated badly in particular. It 
is the second time in my life that I am experiencing a 
German victory over France. I remember well the war of 
1870 and the Commune in Paris. 

And this person is today, in Palestine, meeting the exi- 
gencies of the greatest war as she met the horrors of the 
pre-war holocaust. Her youthful pacifism was discarded 
during the first World War; now the details of slaughter, 
though seen in perspective, are not forgotten. Erev Rosh 
Hashonah, 1941, she wrote: 

What can one say that is not in every mind not utterly 
diseased? There can be only on wish—for peace . . 
it must be a just peace, that is, a complete peace, a peace 
that solves the problem, if men are to live humanly, as 
becomes human beings. 

Miss Szold herself, looking beyond the crystalline Jerusa- 
lem air, envisaging, perhaps, her adored Maryland flowers, 
must admit, in 1942, that she, at least, has lived as becomes 
a human being. But even she may not yet know what she 
has done. The healing of the children in Palestine is part of 
the healing of the East. And the healing of the East is part 
of its rebirth. 

—LIBBY BENEDICT. 








HABONIM CAMP KVUTZA 
TEN COOPERATIVE SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Modelled after the Kvutza in Palestine. 
Located in different parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


For details, enquire from the local Habonim group, 
or from the National Office: 


HABONIM, Labor Zionist Youth 
275 Seventh Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Tel.: CHelsea 2-9312 

















FREE Resort Information Service 


Readers are invited to consult us for information 
regarding adult camps and hotels. There is no charge. 
Simply fill in the coupon below and mail it to the 


RESORT DEPARTMENT 
THE JEWISH FRONTIER 
275 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me information regarding following 
requirements: 
Location Desired 





How many in party. Children 
When Do You Expect to Go? 








Approximate Weekly Rate 





Type of Place Desired 
Name 
Address 
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Ta ecre 


FOR A PLEASANT VACATION 


THAT SURPASSES ANTICIPATION 


COME TO LAKECREST—The Congenial, Happy Homelike 
Resort In the Heart of Dutchess County—Open the Year Round 


100 ACRE PRIVATE ESTATE—900 FEET ELEVATION 
SCENIC MILE LONG LAKE, BEAUTIFUL COUNTRYSIDE 
ALL SPORT FACILITIES—Boating, Tennis, Archery. Sacdle- 
Horses, Ping Pong © Indoors, Music, Library, Games 
EXCELLENT CUISINE MRS. EVA BERG, Director 
Special Rates for June 


LAKECREST @ HUNNS LAKE @ STANFORDVILLE, N. Y. 
Phone: Stanfordville 4108 R.R. Station: AMENIA, N. Y. 
City Phone: CHelsea 3-0470 


Then it dawned on US 


“My husband and I went to town for a show. 
We were caught in a terrific storm. Then it 
dawned on us to stay at a hotel overnight. It 
was a grand escape from traffic problems and a 
nice little vacation.” 

Mrs. Mary C. Brinker, Dormont, Pa. 


AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIAT:ON 


FOR A FRESH START 


STOP AT A HOTEL 
















LVI 





LIVINGSTON MANOR, N. Y. 


MOUNTAIN 
aE 
4 FARMS aor 


Elevation 
LIVINGSTON MANOR R.R. STATION 
TWO BEAUTIFUL LAKES (on premises) 
SADDLE HORSES HUNTING 


(on premises) (we provide the guns) 
TENNIS COURTS FISHING 
HANDBALL GRAND MEALS 
PING PONG TABLES (not strictly kosher) 


NO SOCIAL STAFF 
Miles of Wooded Mountain Trails 
Write JACK KEISER 


Special Rates Union Grove, N. J. 
Wire or Phone 
for June Livingston Manor 182-J-2 














New York's Leading Kosher Caterers 
For the Finest of Functions at All of 


New York's Leading Hotels 





PARAMOUNT CATERERS 





Main Office: 
601 WEST 183rd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
WAshington Heights 7-3780-! 


ZISKIN AND BRAND, Hosts 
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PIONEER WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION 





National Convention to be 
Held This Month 


A large delegation from over 235 
clubs is expected at the first wartime 
convention of the Pioneer Women’s 
Organization to be held at the Book- 
Cadillaac Hotel in Detroit from June 
10th through 14th. A special souvenir 
journal dedicated to the Central Voca- 
tional School for Girls at Tel Aviv is 
sponsored by the Detroit Convention 
Committee. 

Guest speakers include David Ben- 
Gurion, Hayim Greenberg, I. Mere- 
minski, Yehudith Simchonit, Dr. May 
Bere, the Rt. Honorable Margaret 
Bondfield, first woman cabinet minister 
in the British Labor Government from 
1929-31 and only woman member of 
the Privy Council, who will speak on 
“Women’s Role in the Post-War Re- 
construction Period.” Emma Shaver, 
accompanied by Rebecca Frohman, will 
render a program of songs. 

The program will serve to highlight 
the role of women in the Palestine war 
effort. Delegates will be asked to sup- 
port an emergency war budget for the 
Working Women’s Council, its sister 
organization in Palestine, whose pro- 
gram calls for the training of women to 
replace men in various phases of in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

All phases of Pioneer Women’s work 
will be discussed. The presentation of 
the cultural program for 1942-43 will 
include dramatizations of International 
Women’s Day, by the Cleveland clubs, 
the Women’s Day Institute, by Cin- 
cinnati clubs, and an “Information 
Please.” The luncheon session on Sat- 
urday will be devoted to the American 
scene. Special features include an Oneg 
Shabbat on Friday evening and a clos- 
ing luncheon on Sunday afternoon. 


Transmissions to Palestine 

During the month of May the Na- 
tional Executive cabled the sum of 
$10,000 to the Working Women’s 
Council for its women’s training pro- 
gram and the expansion of its chil- 
dren’s services. 
Palestine Delegate’s Schedule 

Yehudith Simchonit, delegate of the 
Working Women’s Council to the 
Pioneer Women’s Organization, will 
be the guest speaker of the following 
clubs during June: Bridgeport—June 
3, New York—June 7, Chicago—June 
8, Pittsburgh—June 16. 
Donor Affairs 

Donor luncheons and dinners, major 
fund-raising affairs on behalf of the 
Moatzath Hapoaloth, have been held 
in many cities, including the following 
clubs in recent months: Bridgeport, 
Washington, Chelsea, Miami Beach, 
Winnipeg, Trenton, Newark, Provi- 


dence, Chattanooga, Flint, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Bayonne, Philadelphia, Des 
Moines, Montreal, Milwaukee. June 
donors will also be held in Baltimore, 
Omaha, St. Louis, New York, Buffalo, 
South Bend and Chicago. 
Representation at Conferences 

The Pioneer Women’s Organization 
was represented both nationally and 
locally at the Zionist Interparty Con- 
ference held in New York on May 9th, 
10th and 11th. The delegates of the 
National Executive were Chaveros 
Bock, Brown, Berkenblitt, Ehrenreich, 
Kamenetsky, Mogil, Sher and Udin; 
Palestine delegation—Chaveros Sim- 
chonit and May Bere. Chaveros Feder 
and Rothbard were part of the C. C. 
Poale Zion delegation. Local delegates 
included: Philadelphia—Pearl, Cleve- 
land—Miriam Shapiro, Washington— 
Rivka Bugatov, Boston region—Ethel 
Shor, New York—Bert Goldstein. 
Chavera Rothbard was elected to the 
secretariat of the conference and Chav- 
era Simchonit participated in the gen- 
eral debate on the political situation in 
Zionism. 

At the War Emergency Session of 
the American Jewish Congress held in 
Chicago, May 16-18, the National Ex- 
ecutive was represented by Sara Feder 
who brought the message of the Pion- 
eer Women’s Organization at the open- 
ing, Dora Simon and Miriam Gingold 
of Chicago. Chaveros from Los Ang- 
eles, Milwaukee, Detroit and other 
cities in the region actively participated 
in the committees. 

Shevuoth Celebrations 

Shevuoth was widely observed by 
Pioneer Women’s clubs this year. A 
special Shevuoth bulletin was issued 
by the National Cultural Committee. 
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POALE ZION 


Poale Zion delegates to the Zionist 
Emergency Conference came from 
seventeen communities throughout the 
United States. Three fraternal dele- 
gates from Canada, and representatives 
of the Histadrut delegation to the 
United States were also present. Prior 
to the conference there was a meeting 
of the entire Central Committee to dis- 
cuss the agenda and issues considered 
at the conference. An enlarged issue 
of the LABOR ZIONIST BULLETIN, 
which is sent to all members of the 
younger branches, carried an extended 
report and evaluation of the Confer- 
ence. 

During the past month, the Poale 
Zion also took an active part in the 
convention of the American Jewish 
Congress in Chicago, the meeting of 
the Actions Committee of the Labor 
Zionist Movement in Canada, and the 
Convention of the League for Labor 
Palestine in New York. Representa- 
tives of the Central Committee and 
members of the Poale Zion who were 
elected delegates from their communi- 
ties were present at the Congress meet- 
ing. The Canadian Actions Committee 
reviewed the work done during the 
past year, and made plans for the fur- 
ther development of the program in 
Canada. 


The Forum series conducted by the 
Metropolitan Branch, together with the 
League for Labor Palestine, came to a 
close on May 3. The series of five 
discussions was attended by an esti- 
mated 1200 people. 


LEAGUE for LABOR PALESTINE 





Convention 

Intensive activity has been the key- 
note of Convention preparations at 
the National Office during the last few 
weeks. Each member of the League has 
received a personal invitation to attend 
the National Convention in New York 
on May 29, 30 and 31. Considerable 
publicity has been released to the Yid- 
dish, Anglo-Jewish and English press 
throughout the country. 

In conjunction with the Convention, 
a Program and Journal is being pre- 
pared. Most of the chapters and many 
of the members have already taken the 
occasion to extend greetings to the 
Convention, through the medium of 
the Journal. Miss Rose Rosenberg and 
Ruth Duker Kaplan of the Social 
Workers Chapter have been, particu- 


larly, active on the Journal Committee. 

The program includes a Panel Dis- 
cussion, May 30, at 2:30 p.m. in the 
form of a “town hall meeting.” The 
speakers include the Moderator, Rabbi 
Joshua Trachtenberg of Easton, Pa., 
and Julius Bisno of the A.Z.A.; Rabbi 
M. Perkarsky, Northwestern Univers- 
ity, Hillel Foundation; Dr. May Bere of 
Palestine; Mr. Herman Weisman of the 
Zionist Youth Commission; Mr. David 
Breslau of Habonim. 


Across the Border 

Ellis Radinsky, Field Director, made 
a hurried trip through Eastern Canada 
and visited the cities of Toronto, Ot- 
tawa and Montreal. 

In TORONTO, he addressed an organ- 
izational meeting of a new League 
chapter, organized by a committee con- 
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sisting of Rabbi M. N. Eisendrath, 
Dr. S. B. Hurwich, and D. Rome. The 
meeting was well attended. An en- 
larged Committee was appointed to 
present to the June meeting a slate of 
officers and a tentative program for the 
fall. The enthusiasm at the meeting 
promises well for the Toronto Chapter. 

In OTTAWA, while the the Ottawa 
League was busily engaged in making 
final plans for receiving a Canadian 
Convention of Labor Zionists, they 
took time off to hear a report from the 
Field Director. Dr. Arnoni, and Mr. 
Shabinsky, extended greetings to the 
Field Director and gave warm approval 
to his plea for closer ties among all 
those groups supporting Histadrut. 

In MONTREAL, tentative plans were 
formulated for the possible organiza- 
tion of a League chapter in that city. 
The Field Director spent considerable 
time with I. M. Boborove and A. 
Shurem, Executive Director of the Ac- 
tions Committee in Canada. Mr. Shu- 
rem told of real opportunities for the 
League in Canada and spoke highly of 
the League Chapter in LONDON, ON- 
TARIO, where the group has grown to a 
very large chapter and is now conduct- 
ing an intensive Geverkshaften Cam- 
paign, with the hope of raising some 
$3,000.00. 


Chicago Holds Histadrut Rally 


The League conducted a Histadrut 
Day on April 26. The afternoon and 
evening sessions were well attended 
and Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein spoke 
on “Histadrut and Winning the Peace.” 
At the dinner meeting, five outstanding 
professionals spoke on the subject 
“What Labor Palestine Means to Me.” 
A number of new memberships have 
already been received from Chicago. 
The affair was given wide publicity 
due to the efforts of the Committee,— 
among them, Mr. A. Bodanis, Mr. R. 
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Jewish Social Work to be held in Comfortable quarters. Fine company. 
é Special June Rates 
NEW YORK OFFICE Tel. LOngacre 5-585? 
Write or phone for illustrated folder & rates 
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IN THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 
Established 1919 


Ideal Jewish Camps 


Land and water sports, aesthetic activities, 
cultural influences. Sabbath observance. 
Operated on a non-commercial basis. 
Send for Descriptive Booklet. 
Rates: $200 for nine week season; 
shorter periods proportionately. 


A. P. SCHOOLMAN, Director 
125 East 85th St., N. Y. C. 


Aust i” 


4 Resort of Distinction in Westchester County 


SPECIAL RATES FOR JUNE 















Opening June 19th 
adult camp: ‘ 
CRE 
BEN, N. Y. 


TEL. PHOENICIA 75 


W.Y. OFF. 33 W, 420 ST. 
DENK, 63063 info 
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MANOR 


Tel. 1198-3012 


LOCUST 


P.O. Peekskill, N. 


Write For Full Particulars 




















A Vacation... 


Romance and Adventure 
A WORLD OF FUN — Swim .. Ride .. Row .. Golf .. 
Dance . . Tennis . . Handball . . Baseball . . Nightly Enter- 
tainment . . Prominent Orchestra . . Nine Hole Course on 
Premises Free during June . . New Colonial Bar and Grill 


PIONEER COUNTRY CLUB 


A Rendezvous for the Young GREENFIELD PARK, N. Y. 





















SPECIAL LOW RATES FOR JUNE 


Real Homelike Atmosphere. Beautiful surroundings, Attentive 
and Courteous Service, Newest Modern Improvements, 100 
Rooms and Baths. Dietary Laws Strictly Observed. Finest 
Hungarian Cuisine. Large Concrete Swimming Pool. 
Athletic and Social Directors. 
Reasonable Rates. Isaac Gordon, Management, Hunter, N, Y. 
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Swimming 
Pool 
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A summer playground for young folks—Every athletic and social activity 
Four new professional handball courts—Dietary laws observed 
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MANSION HOUSE 


LIVINGSTON MANOR, N. Y. C. E. WOLK, Prop. 


Privately Situated 2400 Feet Above Sea Level... Natural Lake on Premises alas 
Private Boat Landing . . . Free Boating . . . Social and Athletic Activities ake 
Dietary Laws. Established 192 


Special Low Rates for the Month of June 

















Oliverea Hotel and Country Club 


OLIVEREA (Ulster County), N. Y. 
ALL SPORTS — SWIMMING 
Excellent Hungarian Cuisine — Dietary Laws 


ADDITIONAL HANDBALL AND TENNIS COURTS 


Attractive June Rates Mgt.: MAX BURGER and B. LOWRY 
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YOUR nvrtation TO A BETTER 14% 


New IMPROVEMENTS 6 New INNOVATIONS 
Sports Tournaments. Pool. Saddle Horses. 
Entertainment. Midnite Frolic. Country 
Club Comforts. Cocktail Lounge. Dietary 
Laws. ALL ACTIVITIES 
Attractive Rates — Free Golf 










_ LEVINSON & SUSSMAN, Mgt. 
Phone: FLEISCHMANNS 
117-118 


‘Avars 














Where Vacation Dreams 
are realized 


Story Theectre ond 
Grand Ballroom ore the totk 
ef Vacationists 








FALLSBURG 
NEW YORK 










Special Rates 
for June 


All sports, including GOLF on premises. Free Boating, 

Tennis, Handball, Baseball — Filtered Pool, Sun Solariums 

— Pro-Basketball Friday nights. Versatile Orchestra — 
Professional Entertainment — Noted Cuisine. 


DIETARY OBSERVANCE 
SPECIAL RATES— Write for Information 









FLEISCHER & MORGENSTERW 


Phone FALLSBURG 200 


JEWISH FRONTIER 


Rochester, June 7. The chapter has 
again obtained the support of the Jew- 
ish Educators and the Center Workers. 


The program planned will consist 
of a dance recital by Katya Delakova, a 
talk by Rabbi Philip Bernstein and a 
musical program. 


In conjunction with this Conference, 
the Social Workers Chapter will again 
publish the Jewish Social Worker, 
which will be distributed to all dele- 
gates. 


League Represented at 
Extraordinary Zionist 
Conference 


The League was fortunate in having 
official representation at the extraord- 
inary Zionist Conference held at the 
Hotel Biltmore during the week-end of 
May 9 and 10. The League was repre- 
sented by Dr. Herman Seidel of Balti- 
more, our National President; Rabbi 
Samuel Wohl of Cincinnati, Chairman 
of the National Council and by Mr. 
Ralph Wechsler, our National Treas- 
urer. 
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NATIONAL LABOR 
COMMITTEE 
FOR PALESTINE 





Cincinnati Conference 
Organizes Regional Unit 
For Histadrut 


The Labor Palestine conference held 
in Cincinnati May 2 and 3 was attend- 
ed by several hundred friends of the 
Histadrut from four states, who de- 
cided to establish a permanent regional 
committee to promote the develop- 
ment of the movement through Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Indiana. 


Rabbi Samuel Wohl, chairman of 
the National Council of League for 
Labor Palestine, was elected president 
of the Region. Dr. M. S. Schulzinger 
was chosen vice-president; Miriam 
Mann, secretary; and Mitchell Meyers, 
treasurer. The Executive Board con- 
sists of Dr. Jacob R. Marcus, Joseph 
Gootman, Nathan Ransohoff, Ben Sim- 
kin, A. Kamenetzky, I. S. Pomerantz, 
I. S. Elman, Mordecai Halevi and Ben 
Z. Doll. 


Comprehensive addresses on all 
phases of modern Palestine and the 
position of the Jews were delivered by 
Hayim Greenberg, Dr. May Bere, Bar- 
uch Zuckerman and Abraham Dicken- 
stein. The Histadrut talkie, “Palestine 
at War” was featured during one ses- 
sion. Chaver Greenberg also addressed 
a luncheon of the Jewish Welfare 
Fund, which elicited great interest 
among the leaders of the Cincinnati 
Jewish community. 
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Baltimore Nearing End 
Of Drive with $18,000 

Professor William F. Albright of 
Johns Hopkins was principal speaker 
at the wind-up rally of the Baltimore 
Histadrut drive on May 19th. The 500 
campaign workers turned in pledges 
and cash totalling $18,400 and are 
determined to raise the small amount 
necessary to reach the full $20,000 
quota, according to Dr. Herman Seidel, 
chairman. 
Philadelphia Exceeds 
Previous Record 

With Abraham Dickenstein, repre- 
sentative of Ampal and the Pales- 
tine Workers’ Bank as guest speaker 
at a workers’ rally on May 20th, Nahum 
Moxson, Philadelphia campaign direc- 
tor announced that $15,000 had been 
raised thus far. Special credit has been 
given the trade union division, the 
Labor Zionist groups and the lands- 
manshaften. Youth groups conducted 
an elaborate Histadrut Celebration on 
May 24, with Ellis Radinsky as prin- 
cipal speaker and dramatic sketches by 
members of the youth. 
Movement Mourns Death of 
Mrs. Brasley Cohen, Prominent 
Los Angeles Histadrut Worker 

The death of Mrs. B. Brasley Cohen 
after a brief illness has robbed the 
Labor Zionist movement of one of its 
most devoted friends and workers, ac- 
cording to a telegram sent by the Na- 
tional Labor Committee to the Brasley- 
Cohen family on May 17. Mrs. Brasley 
Cohen had been active for 10 years in 
the Labor Zionist cause, having been 
among the most liberal contributors 
and fund-raisers in Los Angeles. Des- 
pite her background, she became a 
champion of the Histadrut, especially 
after her visit to Palestine in 1937, 
when she saw the actual working of the 
cooperative movement 


Canada Reaches $45,000 Mark 

At a conference of the Labor Zionist 
movement held in Ottawa May 23 and 
24th, reports from all the communities 
indicated that $45,000 had been raised 
for the Histadrut as compared with 
$33,000 last year. Isaac Hamlin, na- 
tional secretary, participated in the 
conference, which planned the general 
outlines of the Histadrut drives to be 
launched in the Fall. 

Boston Concludes Drive With 
Concert June 20th 

A special committee headed by Alex 
Shapiro, Morris Shapiro and Morris 
Gordon is sponsoring the annual His- 
tadrut Concert which will be held at 
Symphony Hall in Boston on June 
20th. 

A 25% increase over 1941 has been 
reported for New England by Abe 
Hamlin, regional director, who stated 
that $65,000 has been realized. Es- 
pecially good work was done in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
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New York Phone: MU 2-0326 


New Bar and Grill 


The Alpine Hotel 


HUNTER, N. Y. 


A resort of distinction in the heart of the Catskills under management of Mr. C. C. 
MASSON, associated with New York's largest hotel. . . . Free dancing instruction, 
professional entertainment, all outdoor sports, social director, governess for children. 


“Accent On Food” .. . Wine Included With Suppers 
Rates from $25 per Week SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HKiamesha Lodge & Country (lub 
SCHERER & BREESKIN 
KIAMESHA LAKE, N. Y. 
You Will Be Rewarded With Gayety and Happiness 








@ SUPERB CUISINE—DIETARY LAWS 

@ NEW REGULATION HANDBALL & 
TENNIS COURTS 

@ LOW JUNE RATES 


City Phone: ESplanade 2-2233 - BEekman 3-3037 


@ ALL SOCIAL & ATHLETIC ACTIVITIES 
@ LAKE &% SWIMMING POOL 

@ PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL DIAMOND 
@ POPULAR ORCHESTRA 


Monticello 377 




















Pine Hill,N.Y. 
In THE CATSKILLS 
Reduced Rates 
for June 


FREE BOATING, BATHING ON OUR OWN LAKE. 
Special INATTENTION to Honeymooners 


A VACATION RESORT THAT HAS EVERYTHING 











Vacation In the Heart of the Catskills 


Rose Garden Hotel 
TANNERSVILLE, N. Y. 
SOCIAL STAFF e DANCING e ALL ATHLETIC SPORTS 
Dietary Laws e Hungarian Cuisine 


GOVERNESS FOR CHILDREN 
ALL ROOMS WITH KITCHEN PRIVILEGES 

















“= i Salad Bowls 





jor Pleabth/ 


Leafy greens and other vegetables, eggs, cheese and 

fruit—all recommended as daily “mysts” by govern- 

ment nutrition experts—are praise-winners served 
in salads made with Heinz Pure Vinegars! 

TOSSED FRUIT SALAD — Arrange salad bowl of several types of 
reens, including fresh garden lettuce. Add about 1 cup fresh 
iced fruits such as peaches, blueberries, grapes, oranges or grape- 

fruit sections. Toss with Honey French Dressing made of 1 table- 

sore honey, 3 tablespoons Heinz Cider Vinegar, % cup Heinz 
live Oil. 

SLAW AND COTTAGE CHEESE BOWL—Line a shallow salad bowl 

with escarole; arrange Carrot Cabbage Slaw around edges. In 

center mound creamy cottage cheese well seasoned with 
salt, pepper, chopped chives. 

CARROT CABBAGE SLAW—Mix lightly 3 cups shredded cabbage, 

1% cups grated carrots, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 cup thick sour cream, 

2 teaspoons Heinz Cider Vinegar. Or use sweet cream and 4 

teaspoons Heinz Cider Vinegar. 

Patiently mellowed in wood, Heinz Vinegars cost less to use because 

they go further! Choose from four sparkling favorites: Cider, Malt, 

Tarragon, Distilled White. 


Heinz Gecpece 


WITH THE © SEAL OF APPROVAL ON THE LABEL 











